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CHAPTER XV. 


Ir had been a busy and exciting 
day for Savrola. He had seen his 
followers, had issued orders, restrained 
the impetuous, stimulated the weak, 
encouraged the timid. All day long 
messages and reports had reached him 
about the behaviour of the soldiers. 
The departure of the Guard, and the 
refusal of the supporting brigade to 
march, were equally pleasing events. 
The conspiracy had now been made 
known to so many persons that he 
doubted the possibility of keeping it 
much longer secret from the Govern- 
ment agents. From every considera- 
tion he felt that the hour had come. 
The whole of the elaborate plan that 
he had devised had been put into 
execution. The strain had been 
severe, but at length all the prepara- 
tions were completed, and the whole 
strength of the revolutionary party 
was concentrated for the final struggle. 
Godoy, Renos, and the others were 
collected at the Mayoralty, whence 
at dawn the Provisional Government 
was to be proclaimed. Moret, to 
whom the actual duty ef calling the 
people to arms had been assigned, 
instructed his agents at his own house 
and made arrangements for the post- 
ing of the proclamation. All was 
ready. The leader on whom every- 
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thing depended, whose brain had 
conceived, whose heart had inspired 
the great conspiracy, lay back in his 
chair. He needed and desired a few 
moments’ rest and quiet reflection to 
review his schemes, to look for omis- 
sions, to brace his nerves. 

A small bright fire sparkled in the 
grate, and all around were the ashes 
of burnt papers. For an hour he 
had been feeding the flames. One 
phase of his life was over ; there might 
be another, but it was well to have 
done with this one first. Letters 
from friends, dead now or alienated ; 
letters of congratulation, of praise 
that had inspired his younger ambi- 
tions ; letters from brilliant men and 
some from beautiful women,—all had 
met a common fate. Why should 
these records be preserved for the 
curious eye of unsympathetic pos- 
terity? If he perished, the world 
might forget him, and welcome; if 
he lived, his life would henceforth be 
within the province of the historian. 
A single note, preserved from the 
general destruction, lay on the table 
beside him. It was the one with 
which Lucile had accompanied her 
invitation to the state-ball, the only 
one he had ever received from her. 

As he balanced it in his fingers, his 
thoughts drifted away from the busy 
hard realities of life to that kindred 
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soul and lovely face. That episode 
too was over. A barrier stood be- 
tween them. Whatever the result 
of the revolt, she was lost to him, 





unless,—and that terrible wnless was 
pregnant with suggestions of such 


awful wickedness that his mind re- 
coiled from it as a man’s hand starts 
from some filthy thing he has in- 
advertently touched. There were 
sins, sins against the commonwealth 
of mankind, against the phenomenon 
of life itself, the stigma of which 
would cling through death, and for 
which there was pardon only in anni- 
hilation. Yet he hated Molara witha 
fierce hatred; nor did he care any 
longer to hide from himself the reason. 
And with the recollection of the 
reason his mind reverted to a softer 
mood. Would he ever see her again ? 
Even the sound of her name pleased 
him ; “ Lucile,” he whispered sadly. 

There was a quick step outside ; 
the door opened, and she stood be- 
fore him. He sprang up in mute 
astonishment. 

Lucile looked greatly embarrassed. 
Her mission was a delicate one. In- 
deed she did not know her own mind, 
or did not care to know it. It was 
for her husband’s sake, she said to 
herself; but the words she spoke 
belied her. “I have come to tell you 
that I did not betray your secret.” 

“TI know,—I never feared,” replied 
Savrola. 

“ How do you know?” 

“T have not yet been arrested.” 

“No, but he suspects.” 

‘Suspects what ?” 

“That you are conspiring against 
the Republic.” 

“Oh!” said Savrola, greatly re- 
lieved ; 
“To-morrow he may have.” 

“To-morrow will be too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes,” said Savrola ; 
begins to-night.” He 


“he has no proofs.” 
} 


“the game 
took out his 
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watch ; it was a quarter to eleven. 
* At twelve o’clock you will hear the 
alarm-bells. Sit down, and let us talk.” 
Lucile sat down mechanically. 
“You love me,” he said in an even 
voice looking at her dispassionately, 
and as if the whole subject of their 
relations was but a _ psychological 
problem, “and I love you.” There 
was no answer; he continued: “ But 
we must part. In this world we are 
divided, nor do I see how the barrier 
can be removed. All my life I shall 
think of you; no other woman can 
ever fill the empty space. Ambitions 
I still have: I always had them; but 
love I am not to know, or to know 
it only to my vexation and despair. 


I will put it away from me, and 
henceforth my affections will be as 
lifeless as those burnt papers. And 


you,—will you forget? In the next 
few hours I may be killed ; if so, do 
not allow yourself to mourn. I do 
not care to be remembered for what 
I was. If I have done anything that 
may make the world more happy, 
more cheerful, more comfortable, let 
them recall the action. If I have 
spoken a thought which, rising above 
the vicissitudes of our existence, may 
make life brighter or death less 
gloomy, then let them say, ‘He said 
this or he did that.’ Forget the man; 
remember, perhaps, his work. Re- 
member too that you have known a 
soul, somewhere amid the puzzles of 
the universe, the complement of your 
own; and then forget. Summon 
your religion to your aid ; anticipate 
the moment of forgetting; live, and 
leave the past alone. Can you do 
this ?” 

“Never!” she answered passion- 
ately. “TI will never forget you!” 

“We are but poor philosophers,” 
he said. ‘“ Pain and love make sport 
of us and all our theories. We can- 
not conquer ourselves or rise above 
our state.” 
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“Why should we try?” she 
whispered, looking at him with wild 
eyes. 

He saw and trembled. Then, with 
the surge of impulse, he cried, “ My 
God how I love you!” and before 
she could frame a resolution or even 
choose her mind, they had kissed each 
other. 

The handle of the door turned 
quickly. Both started back. The 
door swung open and the President 
appeared. He was in plain clothes, 
his right hand concealed behind his 
back. Miguel followed from out of 
the darkness of the passage. 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then Molara in a furious voice broke 
out: “So, Sir, you attack me in this 
way also,—coward and scoundrel!” 
He raised his hand and pointed the 
revolver it held full at his enemy. 

Lucile, feeling that the world had 
broken up, fell back against the sofa, 
stunned with terror. Savrola rose 
and faced the President. Then she 
saw what a brave man he was, for as 
he did so he contrived to stand be- 
tween the weapon and herself. “ Put 
down your pistol,” he said in a firm 
voice, “and you shall have an ex- 
planation.” 

“T will put it down,” said Molara, 
“when I have killed you.” 

Savrola measured the distance be- 
tween them with his eye. Could he 
spring in under the shot? Again he 
looked at the table where his own 
revolver lay. He shielded her, and 
he decided to stand still. 

“ Down on your knees and beg for 
mercy, you hound; down, or I will 
blow your brains out !” 

“T have always tried to despise 
death, and have always succeeded 
in despising you. I shall bow to 
neither.” 

“We shall see,” said Molara grind- 
ing his teeth. ‘I shall count five,— 
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one: 
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There was a pause. Savrola looked 
at the pistol-barrel, a black spot en- 
circled by a ring of bright steel ; all 
the rest of the picture was a blank. 

“Two!” counted the President. 

So he was to die,—flash off this 
earth when that black spot burst into 
flame. He anticipated the blow full 
in his face; and beyond he saw 
nothing,—annihilation,—black, black 
night. 

* Three !” 

He could just see the rifling of the 
barrel ; that was a wonderful inven- 
tion, which made the bullet spin as 
it travelled. He imagined it churning 
his brain with hideous energy. He 
tried to think, to take one grip of his 
philosophy or faith before the plunge ; 
but his physical sensations were too 
violent. To the tips of his fingers he 
tingled, as the blood surged through 
his veins; the palms of his hands 
felt hot. 

“Four !’ 

Lucile sprang up, and with a cry 
threw herself in front of the Pre- 
sident. ‘ Wait, wait!” she cried. 
“ Have mercy !” 

Molara met her look, and in those 
eyes read more than terror. Then at 
last he understood ; he started as 
though he had caught hold of red- 
hot iron. “My God, it’s true!” he 
gasped. “Strumpet!” he cried, as he 
pushed her from him, striking her 
with the back of his left hand in 
the mouth. She shrank into the far 
corner of the room. He saw it all 
now. Hoist with his own petard he 
had lost everything. Wild fury took 
hold of him and shook him till his 
throat rattled and ached. She had 
deserted him ; power was slipping 
from his grasp; his rival, his enemy, 
the man he hated with all his soul 
was everywhere triumphant. He had 
walked into the trap only to steal 
the bait ; but he should not escape. 
There was a limit to prudence and to 
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the love of life. His plans, his hopes, 
the roar of an avenging crowd, all 
faded from his mind. Death should 
wipe out the long score that stood 
between them, death which settled 
all,—now on the instant. But he 
had been a soldier, and was ever a 
practical man in the detail of life. 
He lowered the pistol] and deliberately 
cocked it; single action would make 
certainty more sure; then he took 
good aim. 

Savrola, seeing that the moment 
was upon him, lowered his head and 
sprang forward. 

The President fired. 

But Miguel’s quick intelligence had 
appreciated the changed situation, and 
he remembered that there were con- 
sequences. He saw that the trick 
had become deadly earnest, and he 
did not forget the mob. He struck 
the pistol up, and the bullet, by a 
very little, flew high. 

In the smoke and the flash Savrola 
closed with his adversary and bore 
him to the ground. Molara fell 
underneath and with the concussion 
dropped the revolver. The other 
seized it, wrenched himself clear, and 
sprang back and away from the 
prostrate figure. For a moment he 
stood there and watched, while the 
hungry lust of killing rose in his 
heart and made his trigger-finger 


itch. Then very slowly the President 
rose. The fall had dazed him; he 
leaned against the book-case and 
groaned. 


Below there was a beating at the 
front-door. Molara turned towards 
Lucile, who still cowered in the 
corner of the room, and began to re- 
vile her. The common, ugly material 
of his character showed through the 
veneer and polish that varied inter- 
course and the conduct of great affairs 
had superimposed. His words were 
not fit to hear, nor worth remember- 
ing; but they stung her to the quick 
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and she rejoined defiantly: 


* You 
knew I was here; you told me to 


come! You have laid a trap; the 
fault is yours!” Molara replied by a 
filthy taunt. “I am innocent,” she 
cried ; “though I love him I am 
innocent! Why did you tell me to 
come here ¢” 

Savrola began to perceive dimly. 
“T do not know,” he said, “ what 
villainy you have contrived. I have 
wronged you too much to care to 
have your blood on my head ; but go, 
and go quickly; I will not endure 
your foulness. Go!” 

The President was now recovering 
his calmness. “I should have shot 
you myself,” he said, “ but I will have 
it done by a platoon of soldiers,—five 
soldiers and a corporal.” 

“The murder will be avenged in 
either case.” 

“Why did you stop me, Miguel?” 

“Tt is as he says, your Excellency,” 
replied the Secretary. “It would 
have been a tactical error.” 

The official manner, the style of 
address, the man’s composure, restored 
the President to his senses. He 
walked towards the door and, stop- 
ping at the sideboard, helped himself 
to a glass of brandy with ostentation. 
“‘ Confiscated,” he said and held it up 
to the light, “ by order of the Govern- 
ment.” He swallowed it. “I will 
see you shot to-morrow,” he added, 
heedless that the other held the pistol. 

“T shall be at the Mayoralty,” 
said Savrola; “you may come and 
fetch me if you dare.” 

“ Revolt !” said the President. 
* Pooh! I will stamp it out, and you 
too, before the sun has gone down.” 

“Perhaps there may be another 
ending to the tale.” 

“One or the other,” said the 
President. ‘You have robbed me 
of my honour; you are plotting to 
rob me of my power. ‘There is not 
room for both of us in the world. 
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You may take your mistress with 
you to hell.” 

There was a noise of hasty footsteps 
on the stairs; Lieutenant Tiro flung 
open the door, but stopped abruptly 
in astonishment at the occupants of 
the room. “TI heard a shot,” he said. 

“ Yes,” answered the President ; 
“there has been an accident, but 
luckily no harm was done. Will you 
please accompany me to the palace? 
Miguel, come.” 

“You had better be quick, Sir,” 
said the Subaltern. “ There are many 
strange folk about to-night, and they 
are building a barricade at the end 
of the street.” 

“Indeed?” said the President. 
“Tt is time we took steps to stop 
them. Good-night, Sir,” he added, 
turning to Savrola; “we shall meet 
to-morrow and finish our discussion.” 

But Savrola, revolver in hand, 
looked at him steadily and let him 
go in silence, a silence that for a 
space Lucile’s sobs alone disturbed. 
At length, when the retreating foot- 
steps had died away and the street 
door had closed, she spoke. “ I cannot 
stop here.” 

“ You cannot go back to the palace.” 

“ What am I to do then?” 

Savrola reflected. “ You had better 
stay here for the present. The house 
is at your disposal, and you will be 
alone. I must go at once to the 
Mayoralty ; already I am late,—it 
is close on twelve,—the moment 
approaches. Besides, Molara will send 
policemen, and I have duties to dis- 
charge which I cannot avoid. To- 
night the streets are too dangerous. 
Perhaps I shall return in the morning.” 

The tragedy had stunned them both. 
A bitter remorse filled Savrola’s heart. 
Her life was ruined,—was he the 
cause? He could not say how far 
he was guilty or innocent; but the 
sadness of it all was unaltered, no 
matter who might be at fault. 
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“‘ Good-bye,” he said rising. “I must 
go, though I leave my heart behind. 
Much depends on me,—the lives of 
friends, the liberties of a nation.” 

And so he departed to play a great 
game in the face of all the world, 
to struggle for all those ambitions 
which form the greater part of man’s 
interest in life; while she, a woman, 
miserable and now alone, had no 
resource but to wait and weep. 

And then suddenly the bells began 
to ring all over the city with quick 
impatient strokes. There was the 
sound of a far-off bugle-call and a 
dull report,—the boom of an alarm- 
gun. The tumult grew; the roll of 
a drum beating the assembly was 
heard at the end of the street; 
confused shoutings and cries rose 
from many quarters. At length one 
sound was heard which put an end 
to all doubts,—tap, tap, tap, like the 
subdued slamming of many wooden 
boxes—the noise of distant musketry. 

The Revolution had begun. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MEANWHILE the President and his 
two followers pursued their way 
through the city. Many people were 
moving about the streets, and here 
and there dark figures gathered in 
groups. The impression that great 
events were impending grew; the 
very air was sultry and surcharged 
with whisperings. The barricade, 
which was being built outside Savrola’s 
house, had convinced Molara that a 
rising was imminent; half a mile 
from the palace the way was blocked 
by another. Three carts had been 
stopped and drawn across the street, 
and about fifty men were working 
silently to strengthen the obstruction : 
some pulled up the flat paving-stones ; 
others were carrying mattresses and 
boxes filled with earth from the 
adjacent houses ; but they paid little 
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attention to the President’s party. 
He turned up his collar and pressing 
his felt hat well down on his face 
clambered the barrier, — the 
significance of what he saw filling 
his mind; the Subaltern indeed in 
his undress uniform drew some curious 
looks, but no attempt was made to 
stop his progress. These men waited 
for the signal. 

All this time Molara said not a 
word. With the approach of danger 
he made great efforts to regain his 
calmness, that he might have a clear 
head to meet it; but for all his 
strength of will, his hatred of Savrola 
filled his mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. As he reached the 
palace the revolt broke out all over 
the city. Messenger after messenger 
hurried up with evil news. Some of 
the regiments had refused to fire on 
the people; others were fraternising 
with them; everywhere barricades 
grew, and the approaches to the palace 
were on all sides being closed. The 
Revolutionary leaders had gathered 
at the Mayoralty. The streets were 
placarded with the proclamation of 
the Provisional Government. Officers 
from various parts of the town has- 
tened to the palace; some were 
wounded, many agitated. Among 
them was Sorrento who brought the 
terrible news that an entire battery 


over 


of artillery had surrendered their 
guns to the rebels. By half-past 


three it was evident, from the reports 
which were received by telegram and 
messenger, that the greater part of 
the city had passed into the hands of 
the Revolutionaries with very little 
actual fighting. 

The President bore all with a calm- 
ness which revealed the full strength 
of his hard, stern character. He had, 
in truth, a terrible stimulant. Be- 
yond the barricades, and the rebels 
who lined them, were the Mayoralty 
and Savrola. The face and figure of 


Savrola. 


his enemy were before his eyes ; every 
thing else seemed of little importance. 
Yet he found in the blinding emer 
gency an outlet for his fury, a counter- 
irritant for his grief; to crush the 
revolt, but above all to kill Savrola 
was his heart’s desire. 

“We must wait for daylight,” he 
said. 

* And what then, Sir?” asked the 
War- Minister. 

“We will then proceed to the 
Mayoralty and arrest the leaders of 
this disturbance.” 

The rest of the night was spent in 
organising a force with which to move 
at dawn. A few hundred faithful 
soldiers (men who had served with 
Molara in the former war), seventy 
officers of the regular army, whose 
loyalty was unquestionable, half an 
infantry battalion, which had remained 
faithful, and the depot-companies of 
the Guard with a detachment of 
armed police, were alone available. 
This band of devoted men, under 
fourteen hundred in number, col- 
lected in the open space in front of 
the palace-gates, and guarded the 
approaches while they waited for 
sunrise. 

They were not attacked. “Secure 
the city,” had been Savrola’s order, 
and the rebels were busily at work 
on the barricades, which in a regular 
system rose on all sides. Messages of 
varied import continued to reach the 
President. Louvet, in a hurried note, 
expressed his horror at the revolt, 
and explained how much he regretted 
being unable to join the President at 
the palace. He had to leave the city 
in great haste, he said; a relative 
was dangerously ill. He adjured 
Molara to trust in Providence; for 
his part he was confident that the 
Revolutionaries would be suppressed. 

The President in his room read 
this with a dry, hard laugh. He 
had never put the slightest faith 
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in Louvet’s courage, having always 
realised that in a crisis he would be 
useless and a coward. He did not 
blame him; the man had his good 
points, and as a public official in the 
Home-Office he was admirable; but 
war was not his province. 

He passed the letter to Miguel. 
The Secretary read it and reflected. 
He also was no soldier. It was 
evident that the game was up, and 
there was no need for him to throw 
his life away, merely out of sentiment 
as he said to himself. He thought 
of the part he had played in the 
drama of the night. That surely 
gave him some claims; it would be 
possible at least to hedge. He took 
a fresh sheet of paper and began to 
write. Molara paced the room. 
“ What are you writing?” he asked. 

“An order to the Commandant 
of the harbour-forts,” replied Miguel 
promptly, “to acquaint him with the 
situation and tell him to hold his 
posts in your name at all hazards.” 

“Tt is needless,” said Molara; 
“either his men are traitors or they 
are not.” 

*“T have told him,” said Miguel 
quickly, “to make a demonstration 
towards the palace at dawn, if he 
can trust his men. It will create a 
diversion.” 

“Very well,” said Molara wearily ; 
“but I doubt it ever reaching him, 
and he has so few men that could 
be spared after the forts are held 
adequately.” 

An orderly entered with a tele- 
gram. The clerk at the office, a 
loyalist, an unknown man of honour, 
had brought it himself, passing the 
line of barricades with extraordinary 
good-fortune and courage. While the 
President tore the envelope open, 
Miguel rose and left the room. Out- 
side in the brilliantly lighted passage 
he found a servant, terrified but not 
incapable. He spoke to the man 


quickly and in a low voice; twenty 
pounds, the Mayoralty, at all costs, 
were the essentials of his instructions. 
Then he re-entered the office. 

“Look here,” said Molara ; “it is 
not all over yet.” The telegram was 
from Brienz, near Lorenzo: Clear 
the line. Strelitz and force two thou- 
sand rebels advanced on the Black 
Gorge this afte rnoon. I have re pulsed 
them with heavy loss. Strelitz is 
prisoner. Am pursuing remainder. 
I await instructions at Turga. “This 
must be published at once,” he said. 
“Get a thousand copies printed, and 
have them circulated among the 
loyalists and, as far as possible, in 
the city.” 

The news of the victory was re- 
ceived with cheers by the troops 
gathered in the palace-square, and 
they waited with impatience for 
morning. At length the light of day 
began to grow in the sky and other 
lights, the glow of distant conflagra- 
tions, paled. The President, followed 
by Sorrento, a few officers of high 
rank, and his aide-de-camp Tiro, de- 
scended the steps, traversed the 
courtyard and, passing through the 
great gates of the palace, entered the 
square where the last reserves of his 
power were assembled. He walked 
about and shook hands right and left 
with these faithful friends and sup- 
porters. Presently his eye caught 
sight of the rebel proclamation which 
some daring hand had placed on the 
wall under cover of the darkness. 
He walked up and read it by the 
light of a lantern. Savrola’s style 
was not easy to mistake. The short 
crisp sentences of the appeal to the 
people to take up arms rang like a 
trumpet-call. Across the placard a 
small red slip, such as are used on 
theatrical advertisements to show the 
time of the performance, had been 
posted at a later hour. It purported 
to be the facsimile of a telegram and 
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ran thus: 


Forced Black George this 


morning.  Dictator’s troops in full 
retreat. Am marching on Lorenzo. 
Strelitz. 

Molara quivered with fury. Sav- 
rola did not neglect details, and 


“Infamous 
was the President’s comment ; 
but he realised the power of the man 
he sought to crush, and for a moment 
despair welled in his heart and seemed 
to chill his He shook the 
sensation off with a great effort. 

The officers were already in posses- 


threw few chances away. 
+” 


liar ! 


veins. 


sion of the details of the plan, whose 
main recommenda- 
rebels had succeeded in 
their enterprise; the 
Government would reply by a coup 
déat. In any case the stroke was 
aimed at the heart of the revolt, and 
if it went home the results would be 
decisive. ‘‘ The octopus of Rebellion, 
gentlemen,” the President to 
those around him, and pointing to 
the revolutionary proclamation, “ has 
long arms. It will be necessary to 


boldness was its 
The 


launching 


tion. 


said 


cut off his head.” And though all 
felt the venture to be desperate, they 
were brave men and knew their 
minds. 


The distance from the palace to 
the Mayoralty was nearly a mile and 
a half along a broad but winding 
avenue ; by this avenue, and by the 
narrower streets on either side, the 
force advanced silently in three divi- 
The President marched on 
foot with the centre column ; Sorrento 
took command of the left, which was 
the flank. Slowly, and 
with frequent halts to keep up com- 
munication with each other, the troops 
marched along the silent streets Not 
a soul was to be seen: all the shutters 
of the houses were closed, all the 
doors fastened ; and though the sky 
grew gradually brighter in the east, 
the city was still plunged in gloom. 

The advanced files pressed forward 


sions. 


threatened 
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up the avenue, running from tree to 
tree and pausing cautiously at each to 
peer through the darkness. Suddenly 
as they rounded a bend, a shot rang 
out in front. ‘ Forward!” cried the 
President. The bugles sounded the 
charge and the drums beat. In the 
dim light the outline of a barricade 
was visible two hundred yards off, a 
dark obstruction across the roadway. 
The soldiers shouted and broke into 
a run. The defenders of the barri- 
cade, surprised, opened an ineffective 
fire and then, seeing that the attack 
was in earnest and doubtful of its 
strength, beat a hasty retreat. The 
barricade was captured in a moment, 
and the assailants pressed on elated 
by success. Behind the barricade 
was a cross street, right and left. 
Firing broke out everywhere, and the 
loud noise of the rifles echoed from 
the walls of the houses. The flanking 
columns had been sharply checked at 
their barricades, but the capture of 
the centre position turned both of 
these, and their defenders, fearing to 
be cut off, fled in disorder. 

It was now daylight, and the scene 
in the streets was a strange one. The 
skirmishers darted between the trees, 
and the little grey puffs of smoke 
spotted the whole picture. The re- 
tiring rebels left their wounded on 
the ground, and these the soldiers 
bayoneted savagely. Shots were 
fired from the windows of the houses 
and from any shelter that offered,—a 
lamp-post, a pillar-box, a wounded 
man, an overturned cab. The rifle- 
fire was searching, and the streets 
were very bare. In their desire to 
get cover, to get behind something, 
both sides broke into the houses and 
dragged out chairs, tables, and piles 
of bedding ; and though these were 
but little protection from the bullets, 
men felt less naked behind them. 

All this time the troops were 
steadily advancing, though suffering 
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continual loss ; but gradually the fire 
of the rebels grew hotter. More 
men were hurried to the scene each 
moment; the pressure on the flanks 
became severe ; the enveloping enemy 
pressed in down the side streets, to 
hold which the scanty force at the 
President’s disposal had to be further 
weakened. At length the rebels 
ceased to retreat; they had reached 
their guns, four of which were ar- 
ranged in a row across the avenue. 

The Mayoralty was now but a 
quarter of a mile away, and Molara 
called on his soldiers for a supreme 
effort. A dashing attempt to carry 
the guns with the bayonet was de- 
feated with a loss of thirty killed and 
wounded, and the Government troops 
took shelter in a side street at right 
angles to the main avenue. This in 
turn was enfiladed by the enemy, who 
swept round the columns and began 
to cut in on their line of retreat. 
Firing was now general along a wide 
half-circle. 

In the hope of driving the impro- 
vised artillery-men from their places, 
the troops forced their way into the 
houses on either side of the avenue, 
and climbing along the roofs began to 
fire down on their adversaries. But 
the rebels, repeating the mancuvre, 
met them and the attempt dwindled 
into desperate but indiscriminate 
fighting among the chimney-pots and 
the skylights. 

The President exposed himself man- 
fully Moving from one part of the 
foree to another, he animated his 
followers by his example.  Tiro, 
who kept close to him, had seen 
enough war to realise that the check 
was fatal to their chances. Every 
moment was precious ; time was slip- 
ping away, and the little force was 
already almost completely encircled. 
He had taken a rifle and was assisting 
to burst in the door of a house, when 
to his astomishment he saw Miguel. 


The Secretary was armed. He had 
hitherto remained carefully in the 
rear, and had avoided the danger in 
the air by hiding behind the trees of 
the avenue; but now he advanced 
boldly to the doorway and began to 
help in battering it down. No sooner 
was this done than he darted in and 
ran up the stairs, crying out, “ We 
are all soldiers to-day!” Several 
infantrymen followed him to fire 
from the lowest windows, but Tiro 
could not leave the President; he 
felt, however, as much surprised as 
pleased by Miguel’s gallantry. 

It soon became evident to all that 
the attempt had failed. The num- 
bers against them were too great. A 
third of the force had been killed or 
wounded, when the order to cut their 
way back to the palace was given. 
On all sides the exulting enemy 
pressed fiercely. Isolated parties of 
soldiers, cut off from the retiring 
column, defended themselves desper- 
ately in the houses and on the roofs. 
They were nearly all killed eventually, 
for every one’s blood was up, and it 
was a waste of time to ask for 
quarter. Others set fire to the houses 
and tried to escape under cover of 
the smoke ; but very few succeeded. 
Others again, and among them Miguel, 
lay hid in closets and cellars, from 
which they emerged when men’s 
tempers were again human and swr- 
render was not an unknown word. 
The right column were completely 
surrounded, and laid down their arms 
on the promise of a rebel general that 
their lives should be spared. The pro- 
mise was kept, and it appeared that 
the superior officers among the Revo- 
lutionists were making great efforts 
to restrain the fury of their followers. 

The main body of the Government 
troops, massed in a single column, 
struggled on towards the palace losing 
men at every step. But in spite of 
their losses, they were dangerous 
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people to stop. One party of rebels, 
who intercepted their line of retreat, 
was swept away in a savage charge, 
and some attempt was made to 
reform ; but the rifle-fire was pitiless 
and incessant, and eventually the 
retreat became a rout. A bloody pur- 
suit followed in which only some 
eighty men escaped capture or death, 
and with the President and Sorrento 
regained the palace alive. The great 
gates were closed, and the slender 
garrison prepared to defend them- 
selves to the last. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Tat,” said Lieutenant Tiro to a 
Captain of Artillery, as they got 
inside the gate, “is about the best 
I’ve seen so far.” 

“T thought it was a bad business 
all through,” replied the other ; “ and 
when they brought the guns up it 
was a certainty.” 

“Tt wasn’t the guns that did us,” 
said the Lancer, who had no exag- 
gerated idea of the value of artil- 
lery; “we wanted some cavalry.” 

“We wanted more men,” said the 
Gunner, not anxious at that moment 
to argue the relative values of the 
different arms. “ These rear-guard 
actions are the devil.” 

“There was a damned sight more 
action than there was rear-guard 
about that last bit,” said Tiro. 
“Do you suppose they cut up the 
wounded?” 

“Every one of them, I should 
think ; they were like wolves at the 
end.” 

“What's going to happen now?” 

“They're going to come in here 
and finish us off.” 

“We'll see about that,” said Tiro, 
whose cheery courage could stand a 
prolonged test. “The fleet will be 


back soon; we shall hold this place 
till then.” 
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The palace was indeed not unsuited 
to defence. It was solidly built of 
stone. The windows were at some 
distance from the ground and the 
lower strongly barred, except on the 
garden-side, where the terrace and 
its steps gave access to the long 
French windows. But it was evident 
that a few good rifles could command 
the bare and narrow approaches in 
that quarter. Indeed it seemed as 
though the architect must have con- 
templated the occasion that had now 
arrived, for he had almost built a 


stronghold disguised as a_ palace. 
The side which faced the square 


seemed to afford the best prospects 
to an assault; yet the great gate 
was protected by two small towers 
containing guard-rooms, and the wall 
of the courtyard was high and thick. 
As it seemed, however, that on this 


front the enemy would be able to 
use their numbers to the greatest 
effect, the majority of the little 


garrison were concentrated there. 

The rebels were wisely and cau- 
tiously led. They did not at once 
push on to the attack of the palace; 
sure of their prey they could afford 
to wait. Meanwhile the surviving 
adherents of the Government en- 
deavoured to make their last foothold 
secure. Rough-hewn cobblestones 
from the pavements of the courtyard 


were prized up, and the windows 
were with these converted into loop- 
holes through which the garrison 


might fire without much exposure. 
The gates were closed and barred, 
and preparations made to strut them 
with baulks of timber. Ammunition 
was distributed. The duty and re- 
sponsibility of each section of the 
defence was apportioned to the various 
officers. The defenders recognised 
that they had entered on a quarrel 
which must be carried to a definite 
conclusion. 

But Molara’s mood had changed. 
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The fury of the night had cooled 
into the hard, savage courage of the 
morning. He had led the desperate 
attempt to capture the Mayoralty, 
and had exposed himself freely, reck- 
lessly, in the tumult of the fight 
that followed ; but now that he had 
come through unhurt, had regained 
the palace, and realised that his last 
chance of killing Savrola had passed, 
death appeared very ugly. All the 
excitement which had supported him 
had died away ; he had had enough. 
His mind searched for some way of 
escape, and searched vainly. The 
torture of the moment was keen. 
A few hours might bring help: the 
fleet would surely come ; but it would 
be too late. The great guns might 
take vengeance for his death; they 
could not save his life. <A feeling 
of vexation shook him, and behind 
it grew the realisation of the ap- 
proaching darkness. Terror began to 
touch his heart ; his nerve flickered ; 
he had more to fear than the others. 
The hatred of the multitude was 
centred in him; after all it was his 
blood they wanted,—his above all 
others’. It was a dreadful distinc- 
tion. He retired in deep despon- 
dency to his own room, and took no 
part in the defence. 

At about eleven o’clock the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy began to make 
their way into the houses which 
surrounded the front of the palace. 
Presently from an upper window a 
shot was fired; others followed, and 
soon a regular fusilade began. The 
defenders, sheltered by their walls, 
replied carefully. Lieutenant Tiro 
and an ex-sergeant of the Guards, 
an old war-time comrade of Molara, 
were holding the window of the 
guard-room on the left of the great 
gate. Both were good shots. The 
Subaltern had filled his pockets with 
cartridges; the Sergeant arranged 
his on the sill in neat little rows of 
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five. From their position they could 
shoot right down the street which 
led into the square and towards the 
gate. Outside the guard-room a dozen 
officers and men were still engaged 
in making the entrance more secure. 
They tried to wedge a great plank 
between the ground and the second 
crosspiece ; should the rebels try to 
carry the gateway, it would thus be 
strong enough to resist them. 

The fire from the surrounding 
houses was annoying rather than 
dangerous, but several bullets struck 
the stones of the improvised loop- 
holes. The garrison fired carefully 
and slowly, anxious not to expend 
their ammunition, or to expose them- 
selves without a result. Suddenly, 
about three hundred yards away, a 
number of men turned into the street 
which led to the gate, and began 
rapidly pushing and pulling some- 
thing forward. 

“Look out,” cried Tiro to the 
working-party ; “they’re bringing up 
a gun;” and taking good aim he 
fired at the approaching enemy. The 
Sergeant, and all the other defenders 
of this side of the palace, fired too 
with strange energy. The advancing 
crowd slackened speed. Among them 
men began to drop. Several in front 
threw up their hands; others began 
carrying these away. The attack 
dwindled. Then two or three men 
ran back alone. At that all the rest 
turned tail and scurried for the 
cover of the side street, leaving the 
gun (one of the captured twelve- 
pounders) standing deserted in the 
middle of the roadway, with about 
a dozen shapeless black objects lying 
round it. 

The garrison raised a cheer, which 
was answered from the surrounding 
houses by an increase of musketry. 

A quarter of an hour passed and 
then the rebels debouched from the 
side streets into the main approach 
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and began pushing up four carts 
filled with sacks of flour. Again the 
defenders fired rapidly. Their bullets, 
striking the sacks, raised strange 
creamy white clouds; but the assail- 
ants, sheltered by their movable 
cover, continued to advance steadily. 
They reached the gun, and began 
emptying the carts by pushing the 
sacks out from behind, until a regular 
breastwork was formed, behind which 
they knelt down. Some began firing ; 
others devoted their efforts to dis- 
charging the gun, on which the aim 
of the directed. 
With a loss of two men they suc- 
ceeded in loading it and pointing it 
at the gate. A third man advanced 
to fix the friction-tube by which it 
was fired. 

Tiro took steady aim and 
distant figure collapsed to the shot. 

“ Bull’s eye,” the Sergeant 
appreciatively, and leaned forward to 
fire at another, who had advanced 


garrison was now 


the 


said 


with desperate bravery to discharge 


the piece. He paused long on his 
aim, wishing to make certain ; holding 
his breath he began gently to squeeze 
the trigger, as the musketry-books 
enjoin. Suddenly there was a strange 
sound, half thud, half smash.  Tiro, 
shrinking swiftly to the left, just 
avoided being splashed with blood 
and other physical details. The 
Sergeant had been killed by a bullet 
which had entered through his loop- 
hole. The distant man had fixed his 
tube, and, catching up the lanyard, 
stood back and aside to fire. 

“Stand from the gate,” shouted 
Tiro to the working-party ; “I can’t 
hold ’em!” He raised his rifle and 
fired on the chance. At the same 
instant a great cloud of smoke burst 
from the gun and another sprang up 
at the palace-gate. The wood-work 
was smashed to pieces and, with the 
splinters of the shell, flew on, over- 
taking with death and wounds the 
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working-party as they scampered to 
cover. 

A long loud burst of cheering arose 
on all sides from the surrounding 
houses and streets, and was taken up 
by the thousands who were waiting 
behind and heard the explosion of 
the gun. At first the rebel fire 
increased, but very soon a bugler 
began to sound perseveringly and 
after about twenty minutes the mus- 
ketry ceased altogether. Then from 
over the barricade a man with a 
white flag advanced, followed by two 
others. The truce was acknowledged 
from the palace by the waving of a 
handerchief. The deputation walked 
straight up to the shattered gateway 
and their leader, stepping through, 
entered the courtyard. Many of the 
defenders left their stations to look 
at him and hear what terms were 
offered. It was Moret. 

“T call upon you all to surrender,” 
he said. “ Your lives will be spared 
until you have been fairly tried.” 

“* Address yourself to me, Sir,” said 
Sorrento stepping forward ; “I am in 
command here.” 

“T call upon you all to surrender 
in the name of the Republic,” repeated 
Moret loudly. 

“I forbid you to address these 
soldiers,” said Sorrento. “If you do 
so again, your flag shall not protect 
you.” 

Moret turned to him. “ Resistance 
is useless,” he said. “ Why will you 
cause further loss of life? Surrender, 
and your lives shall be safe.” 

Sorrento reflected. Perhaps the 
rebels knew that the fleet was ap- 
proaching ; otherwise, he thought 
they would not offer terms. It was 
necessary to gain time. “ We shall 
require two hours to consider the 
terms,” he said. 

“No,” answered Moret decidedly. 
“You must surrender at once, here 
and now.” 
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“We shall do no such thing,” 
replied the War-Minister. “ The 
palace is defensible. We shall hold 
it until the return of the fleet and 
of the victorious field-army.” 

“You refuse all terms?” 

“We refuse all you have offered.” 

“Soldiers,” said Moret turning 
again to the men, “I implore you not 
to throw away your lives. I offer 
fair terms ; do not reject them.” 

“Young man,” said Sorrento with 
rising anger, “I have a somewhat 
lengthy score to settle with you 
already. You are a civilian and are 
ignorant of the customs of war. It 
is my duty to warn you that, if you 
continue to attempt to seduce the 
loyalty of the Government troops, I 
shall fire at you.” He drew his 
revolver. 

Moret should have heeded; but 
tactless, brave, and impulsive as he 
was, he recked little. His warm 
heart generously hoped to save further 
loss of life. Besides, he did not be- 
lieve that Sorrento would shoot him 
in cold blood ; it would be too merci- 
less. “I offer you all life,” he cried ; 
“do not choose death.” 

Sorrento raised his pistol and fired. 
Moret fell to the ground, and his 
blood began to trickle over the white 
flag. For a moment he twisted and 
quivered, and then lay still. There 
were horrified murmurs from the 
bystanders, who had not expected to 
see the threat carried out. But it 
is not well to count on the mercy of 
such men as this War-Minister ; they 
live their lives too much by rule and 
regulation. 

The two men outside the gate, 
hearing the shot, looked in, saw, and 
ran swiftly back to their comrades, 
while the garrison, feeling that they 
must now abandon all hope, returned 
to their posts slowly and sullenly. 
The report of a truce had drawn the 
President from his room, with a fresh 
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prospect of life, and perhaps of ven- 
geance, opening on his imagination. 
As he came down the steps into the 
courtyard, the shot, in such close 
proximity, startled him; when he 
saw the condition of the bearer of 
terms, he staggered. “Good God!” 
he said to Sorrento, “what have 
you done?” 

“T have shot a rebel, Sir,” replied 
the War-Minister, his heart full of 
misgivings, but trying to brazen it 
out, “for inciting the troops to 
mutiny and desertion, after due warn- 
ing that his flag would no longer 
protect him.” 

Molara quivered from head to foot ; 
he felt the last retreat cut off. ‘“ You 
have condemned us all to death,” he 
said. Then he stooped and drew a 


paper which protruded from the dead 
It ran as follows: J 
authorise you to accept the surrender 
of Antonio Molara, ea-President of the 
Republic, and of such officers, soldiers, 


’ 
mans coat. 


and adherents as may be holding the 
Presidential Palace. Their lives are 
to be spared, and they shall be pro- 
tected pending the decision of the 
Government. For the Council of 
Public Safety, — Savrowa. And 
Sorrento had killed him,—the only 
man who could save them from the 
fury of the crowd. Too sick at heart 
to speak Molara turned away, and as 
he did so the firing from the houses 
of the square recommenced with 
savage vigour. The besiegers knew 
now how their messenger had fared. 
And all the while Moret lay very 
still out there in the courtyard. All 
his ambitions, his enthusiasms, his 
hopes had come to a full stop; his 
share in the world’s affairs was over ; 
he had sunk into the ocean of the 
past leaving scarcely a bubble to 
mark where he had gone down. In 
all the contriving of the plot against 
the Lauranian Government Savrola’s 
personality had dwarfed his. Yet 
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this was a man of heart and brain 
and nerve, one who might have 
accomplished much; and he had a 
mother and two young sisters who 
loved the soil he trod on, and thought 
him the finest fellow in the world. 

Sorrento stood viewing his handi- 
work for a long time, with a growing 
sense of dissatisfaction at his deed. 
His sour, hard nature was incapable 
of genuine remorse, but he had known 
Molara for many years and was 
shocked to see his pain, and annoyed 
to think that he was the cause. He 
had not realised that the President 
wished to surrender; otherwise, he 
said to himself, he might have been 
more lenient. Was there no possible 
way of repairing the harm? The 
man who had authorised Moret to 
accept their surrender had power 
with the crowd; he would be at the 
Mayoralty,—he must be sent for,— 
but how ? 

Lieutenant Tiro approached with a 
coat in his hands. Disgusted at his 
superior’s brutality he was determined 
to express his feelings, clearly if not 
verbally. He bent over the body 
and composed the limbs ; then he laid 
the coat over the white expressionless 
face, and rising said insolently to the 
Colonel : “ I wonder if they'll do that 
for you in a couple of hours’ time, 
Sir.” 

Sorrento looked at him, and laughed 
harshly. “Pooh! What do I care? 
When you have seen as much fight- 
ing as I have, you will not be so 
squeamish.” 

“T am not likely to see much more, 
now that you have killed the only 
man who could accept our surrender.” 

“There is another,” said the War- 
Minister, “Savrola. If you want to 
live, go and bring him to call off his 
hounds.” 

Sorrento spoke bitterly, but his 
words set the Subaltern’s mind work- 


ing. Savrola,—he knew him, liked 
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him, and felt they had something in 
common. Such a one would come if 
he were summoned ; but to leave the 
palace seemed impossible. Although 
the attacks of the rebels had been 
directed against the side of the main 
entrance only, a close investment and 
a dropping musketry were maintained 
throughout the complete circle. To 
pass the line of besiegers by the 
roads was out of the question. Tiro 
thought of the remaining alternatives: 
a tunnel, that did not exist ; a balloon, 
there was not one. Shaking his head 
at the hopeless problem he gazed con- 
templatively into the clear air, think- 
ing to himself: “It would take a 
bird to do it.” 

The palace was connected with the 
Senate-House and with the principal 
Public Offices by telephone, and it 
happened that the main line of wires 
from the eastern end of the great city 
passed across its roof. Tiro, looking 
up, saw the slender threads overhead ; 
there seemed to be nearly twenty of 
them. The War-Minister followed 
his gaze. “Could you get along the 
wires ?” he asked eagerly. 

“T will try,” answered the Sub- 
altern, thrilled with the idea. 

Sorrento would have shaken his 
hand, but the boy stepped backward 
and saluting turned away. He 
entered the palace, and ascended the 
stairs which led to the flat roof. The 
attempt was daring and dangerous. 
What if the rebels should see him in 
mid air? He had often shot with a 
pea-rifle at rooks, black spots against 
the sky and among the branches. 
The thought seemed strangely dis- 
agreeable ; but he consoled himself 
with the reflection that men who look 
through loopholes at the peril of their 
lives have little leisure for aught but 
aiming, and rarely let their eyes 
wander idly. He stepped out on to 
the roof and walked to the telegraph- 
post. There was no doubt as to its 
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strength ; nevertheless he paused, for 
the chances against him were great, 
and death seemed near and terrible. 
His religion, like that of many 
soldiers, was of‘ little help; it was 
merely a jumble of formulas, seldom 
repeated, hardly understood, never 
investigated, and a hopeful, but un- 
authorised, belief that it would be 
well with him if he did his duty like 
a gentleman. He had no philosophy ; 
he felt only that he was risking all 
that he had, and for what he was 
uncertain. Still, though there were 
gaps in his reasoning, he thought it 
might be done and he would have a 
dash for it. He said to himself, “ It 
will score off those swine,” and with 
this inspiring reflection he dismissed 
his fears. 

He swarmed up the pole to the 
lowest wire; then he pulled himself 
higher until he could get his foot on 
the insulators. The wires ran on 
both sides of the pole in two sets. 
He stood on the two lowest, took the 
top ones under his arms, and, reach- 
ing down over, caught one more in 
each hand. Then he started, shuffling 
awkwardly along. The span was 
about seventy yards. As he cleared 
the parapet he saw the street beneath 
him,— very far beneath him, it 
seemed. Shots were continually ex- 
changed from the windows of the 
houses and the palace. Sixty feet 
below a dead man lay staring up 
through the wires undazzled by the 
bright sun. He had been under fire 
before, but this was a novel experi- 
ence. As he approached the middle 
of the span the wires began to swing, 
forcing him to hold on tightly. At 
first the slope had been on his side, 
but after the centre was passed it 
rose against him; his feet slipped 
often backwards, and the wires com- 
menced to cut into his armpits. 

Two-thirds of the distance were 
safely accomplished, when the wires 
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under his left foot parted with a 
snap and dropped like a whip-lash 
against the wall of the opposite house. 
His weight fell on his shoulders ; 
the pain was sharp; he twisted,— 
slipped, —clutched wildly, and re- 
covered himself by a tremendous effort. 

A man at a lower window pulled 
back the mattress behind which he 
was firing and thrust his head and 
shoulders out. Tiro looked down and 
their eyes met. The man shouted in 
mad excitement, and fired his rifle 
point-blank at the Subaltern. The 
noise of the report prevented him 
from knowing how near the bullet 
had passed; but he felt he was not 
shot, and struggled on till he had 
passed the street. 

It was all up; yet to turn back 
was equally fatal. “T’ll see it out,” 
he said to himself, and dropped from 
the wires on to the roof of the house. 
The door from the leads was open. 
Running down the attic stairs and 
emerging on the landing, he peered 
over the bannisters; no one was to 
be seen. He descended the narrow 
staircase cautiously, wondering where 
his enemy could be. Presently he 
was opposite the front room on the 
second floor. Keeping close to the 
wall he peered in. The room was 
half-darkened, the windows being 
blocked by boxes, portmanteaus, mat- 
tresses, and pillow-cases filled with 
earth ; broken glass, mingled with 
bits of plaster from the walls, littered 
the floor. By the light which filtered 
in through the chinks and loopholes, 
he saw a strange scene. There were 
four men in the room; one on his 
back on the ground, and the others 
bending over him. Their rifles were 
leaned against the wall, and they 
seemed to have eyes only for their 
comrade who lay on the floor in an 
ever-widening pool of blood, gurg- 
ling, choking, and apparently making 
tremendous efforts to speak. 
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The Subaltern had seen enough. 
Opposite the front room was a door- 
way covered by a curtain, behind 
which he glided. Nothing was to be 
seen, but he listened intently. 

“Poor chap,” said a voice, “he’s 
got it real bad.” 

“How did 
another. 

“Oh, he leaned out of the window 
to have a shot,—bullet hit him,— 
right through the lungs, I think,— 
fired in the air and shouted.” Then 
in a lower but still audible tone he 
added, “ Done for!” 

The wounded man began making 
extraordinary noises. 

“Su’thin’ he wants to tell ‘is pore 
wife before he goes,” said one of the 
Revolutionaries, who seemed by his 
speech a workman. “ What is it, 
mate?” 

“Give him a pencil and paper; he 
can’t speak.” 

Tiro’s heart stood still, and his 
hand stole back for his revolver. 

For nearly a minute nothing 
audible happened ; then there was a 
shout. 

“ By God, we'll cop him!” said the 
workman, and all three of them 
stamped past the curtained door and 
ran up-stairs. One man paused just 
opposite ; he was loading his rifle and 
the cartridge stuck ; he banged it on 
the ground, apparently with success, 


it happen?” asked 


for the Subaltern heard the bolt click, 
and the swift footsteps followed the 
others towards the roof. 

Then he emerged from his hiding- 
place and stole downwards. But as 
he passed the open room he could not 
resist looking in. The wounded man 
saw him in an instant. He half 
raised himself from the ground and 
made terrible efforts to shout; but 
no articulate sound came forth. Tiro 
looked for a moment at this stranger 
whom chance had made his implac- 
able enemy, and then, at the prompt- 
ing of that cruel devil that lurks in 
the hearts of men and is awakened by 
bloodshed and danger, he kissed his 
hand to him in savage, bitter mockery. 
The other sank backwards in a 
paroxysm of pain and fury and lay 
gasping on the floor. The Subaltern 
hurried away. Reaching the lowest 
storey he turned into the kitchen, 
where the window was but six feet 
from the ground. Vaulting on to the 
sill he dropped into the backyard, and 
then, with a sudden feeling of wild 
panic, began to run at top speed,— 
the terror that springs from returning 
hope hard on his track. The yard 
gave access to a mews, along which he 
sped swiftly, pausing only to seize a 
stable-blanket which lay on a pile of 
litter. With this he concealed his 
uniform and so ran on,—a strange 
figure but unmolested. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE COUNTRY 





Tue publication of a cheap edition 
of Scenes FROM CLERICAL LIFE, 
bringing them within the reach of 
the humblest class of readers, suggests 
an interesting comparison between 
the clergy in the days of Old Leisure 
and the clergy of our own more 
bustling and self-conscious era, 


When every hour 
Must sweat its sixty minutes to the 
death, 


and when not only clergymen but 
almost everybody else must always be 
doing something. It is unnecessary 
to draw a distinction between these 
and other stories of the same date 
in which clergymen are introduced. 
Apa Beng, for instance, is just as 
much a scene from Clerical Life as 
JANET’s REPENTANCE ; and whatever 
one’s opinion of George Eliot as a 
literary artist may be, the characters 
and manners surviving into her own 
time, of which she was an eye-witness, 
are described in her pages with that 
peculiar power which impresses us 
at once with a conviction of the 
truth of what we read, as often on 
looking at a good portrait we feel 
sure it must be an excellent likeness 
though we have never seen the 
original. 

In 1799 Mr. Gilfil was vicar of 
Shepperton and Knebley, Mr. Irwine 
was rector of Hayslope, and Mr. 
Crackenthorpe, we may fairly assume, 
was rector of Ravelhoe; all three 
representing different varieties of the 
clerical character as it existed a hun- 
dred years ago, yet all three exhibit- 
ing a kind of family likeness which 
marks the period, the last days, 
No. 480.—voL, Lxxx. 





PARSON 





OF 1799-1899. 


that is to say, of the jolly old 
eighteenth century before the demon 
of strife, both civil and _ religious, 
let loose again by the French Revo- 
lution, had done much either to 
disturb the repose or shake the tradi- 
tions of English middle-class society. 
Two of Miss Austen’s novels contain 
clerical portraits of so nearly the same 
date that they may fairly be included 
in our gallery. Pripz AnD PREJUDICE 
was written in 1796, NorTHaANGER 
ABBEY in 1798, and in Mr. Elton 
and Mr. Tilney we have two other 
varieties of the country vicar which 
must be glanced at in due course. 
The country clergyman of 1799 may 
be taken as a type of his class at any 
time during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth, and the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Individual 
specimens lingered on into our own 
age; but as the prevailing species 
they went out with George the 
Fourth and the ancient régime. 

The most conspicuous point of dif- 
ference between the average country 
clergyman, such as he was during the 
last decade of the last century and 
such as he is in the last decade of the 
present one, is this, that at the former 
period he neither was, nor was ex- 
pected to be, in any way different 
from the smaller class of country 
gentlemen among whom he lived and 
who were his principal associates. 
Their habits were his habits, their 
pursuits were his pursuits, their 
virtues were his virtues, and their 
faults were his faults. It entered 
into the head of nobody to complain 
of this. To hunt, shoot, and fish, to 
give dinner-parties, go to balls, breed 
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prize-cattle, and attend fairs, markets, 
and the Bench of Magistrates was 
thought to be as natural in a clergy- 
man as in anybody else. Here and 
there a rising Evangelical party might 
mutter a protest, but it did not pene- 
trate to Shepperton or Hayslope, and 
would not have been minded if it had. 
The parson of the parish was so secure 
of his position, he looked down on 
Methodism and all that savoured of 
it from so lofty an eminence that it 
never occurred to him to treat any 
such criticisms seriously, even if he 
heard of them. They ran off him 
like water from a duck’s back ; or, to 
take a better comparison, they were 
tv him what Burke’s grasshoppers 
were to the stately oxen who browsed 
beneath the British oak. He was 
the head of the parish, a magistrate, 
and a member of the class by whom 
the English counties were governed. 
It may be said, of course, that he 
continued to be all this for many 
years afterwards, and is so to some 
extent still. But there is this 
difference: he may have continued 
to be so down to our own time, but it 
has been more and more under pro- 
test. His life, when such as I have 
described, has been, ever since the 
great awakening of the modern period, 
passed more or less under the uneasy 
consciousness that it was disapproved 
of. The fox-hunting parson of sixty 
years ago did not sit in his saddle with 
the same perfect satisfaction which 
Mr. Gilfil would have felt, and which 
Adam and Eve enjoyed before the 
fall. In those days, when “not a 
breath disturbed the deep serene” as 
Pope has it, the country parson had 
no secret misgivings of any kind with 
regard to the life he was passing. 
He heard nothing, saw nothing, read 
nothing to make him ask himself 
whether he ought to be anything 
else than what he was. He did not 
go his own way in defiance of public 
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opinion, as some of his successors have 
done ; he had it on his own side, and 
had nothing to fear or to distrust. 
What sort of a man, then, was he 
in his own parish, in the church, in 
the Sunday school, in the warfare with 
ignorance and vice, in the consolation 
of sickness and poverty? According 
to all tradition he was none the worse 
in these respects for being like the 
rest of the world in others. If he 
hunted, or if he shot, he could not go 
out every day in the week, and most 
of his time was spent at home. In 
the morning he might be seen on his 
glebe or in his garden, standing with 
his hands in the pockets of his knee- 
breeches looking at the meadow-grass 
and calculating his hay-crop, or noting 
the progress of his peas, potatoes, and 
strawberries, or marking the trees 
about the parsonage which required 
lopping. These agreeable duties over 
he would perhaps take a peep at the 
pigstys ; after which it would be time 
for his early dinner, with a moderate 
glass of port wine afterwards. Perhaps 
this would be followed by a short nap, 
refreshed with which he assumed his 
low-crowned hat and stout walking- 
stick, and sallied forth on his village 
rounds. He chose the afternoon 
because at that time the labourers’ 
wives had cleaned up their rooms, 
swept the hearth, and would perhaps 
be at tea; and when his broad-skirted 
black coat, and black worsted stockings 
were seen at the little garden-gate, a 
fresh cup and saucer would be brought 
out, and his Reverence would partake 
of a dish with much enjoyment. He 
would talk to his hostess about her 
children, her bees, and her flowers, 
about the pear-tree at the back of the 
cottage, and about the denizen of a 
snug little hovel at the corner of the 
garden whence came at intervals an 
impatient grunt denoting that feeding- 
time was at hand. He would bespeak 
some honey and some fruit, and perhaps 
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a spare-rib to which joint he was 
known to be partial. His discourse 
did not as a rule take a religious turn ; 
he thought his admonitions had more 
effect if they were few and far between, 
and came softened by the memory of 
his genial manners and pleasant social 
chat at other times. To the men in 
his parish, the labourers and _ the 
farmers, he could give sound practical 
advice on the subjects which concerned 
them, taking care every now and then 
to season it with some suggestion or 
allusion of a graver character which 
should recall to their minds that there 
was another world to be thought of 
as well as the present one. When his 
pastoral visits were finished he came 
home to his tea. After this meal he 
would play whist or chess till supper- 
time when he retired to bed with a 
good digestion and a good conscience, 
perfectly satisfied that he had done 
his duty for the day. 

It is unnecessary to say that such 
a man had a deeply-seated horror of 
fanaticism or over-strained enthusiasm 
of any kind, and that as a general 
rule he was far more acceptable to a 
rural parish than the more emotional 
and demonstrative Evangelical whose 
sphere of activity was in the towns, 
and whose throne was the pulpit. His 
influence with his parishioners was 
unbounded. His power to compose 
quarrels and settle disputes saved 
many a breach of the peace, and many 
an appeal to the local attorney ; in these 
cases his magisterial office came to the 
aid of his clérical office, and the two 
together were usually irresistible. 

His sermons in church were of a 
purely practical character, “clauts 0’ 
cauld parritch” as Andrew Fairservice 
would have called them; without 
enough gospel in them to save a tom- 
tit, as a learned bishop of our own 
days might have added. But they 
had their effect. His hearers were 


made to understand that the precepts 





to which they listened were supported 
by a divine authority behind them, 
perhaps all the more impressive for 
not being perpetually invoked. And 
the parson knew how to apply 
Whately’s well-known argument. 
Sacred history rested on the same 
kind of evidence as profane history ; 
if they believed the one why not the 
other? Yet how could they be 
thought to believe it if they persisted 
in ignoring its teaching? After this 
fashion would he reason of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to 
come; and this was his manner of 
connecting faith and works. 

To suppose that his religious in- 
fluence was in the slightest degree 
diminished by his wearing top-boots 
when he rode into the neighbouring 
town on market-day or to take his 
seat on the Bench, would be to 
entirely misunderstand the temper of 
the bucolic population a century 
ago. It was the clergyman’s duty to 
read the Church service on Sunday, 
to see as far as was in his power that 
the people under his charge believed 
in Christianity and its Author, and 
endeavoured in some imperfect manner 
to act up to its precepts. No doubt 
he was bound to practise what he 
preached; but it would have been 
impossible for them to understand 
that a run with the hounds in the 
morning or a rubber of whist in the 
evening were hindrances to a reason- 
ably good and useful life. 

The country vicar of 1799 was 
usually, in name at least, a High 
Churchman. He belonged to the 
party in the Church which had 
cheered Sacheverel to the echo, and 
which had long been loyal to the 
Stuarts. The parson who was fifty 
years of age at the close of the last 
century might no doubt have met 
with many clergymen of the old 
leaven in his boyhood: Dr. Routh, 
who died only in 1855, remembered 
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them at the University of Oxford ; 
but in the rural world, in the drowsy 
wood-girt villages which sheltered the 
class of clergyman in question, Jacob- 
itism, if ever thought of at all, was 
regarded almost as a myth. For all 
practical purposes it was extinct and 
forgotten; but the clergy who bore 
the name of High Church, or High 
and Dry, had preserved one charac- 
teristic of the party from whom 
they were descended, and that was 
a deep-rooted antipathy to both 
Romanism and Calvinism. The first 
yas dormant at the period I write 
of, the Gordon Riots notwithstand- 
ing. But the second had _ been 
roused by the proceedings of the 
ultra Methodists; and though many 
such parsons as I have just described 
did not trouble themselves about it, 
either secure in the impregnable for- 
tress which they believed themselves 


to occupy, or sympathising to a 
certain extent with a _ religious 


earnestness to which they did not 
wish to close their eyes, others were 
not equally tolerant; and there is 
this to be said for them that in the 
rural districts popular feeling was 
emphatically on their side. Thus 
the easy-going rector of 1799, if he 
did not fear dissent was very often 
annoyed and irritated by it. It 
has been said of somebody that he 
regarded Dissenters very much as a 
hunting-man regards the foot-people ; 
they get in the way, head the fox, 
and are altogether a nuisance. But 
it never entered into the heads of 
the clergy of those halcyon days to 
regard Dissenters as rivals, as a body 
who would some day call themselves 
a Church, or if not that, call the 
Church of England a sect. Could 
our pleasant old gentleman who took 
life so easily among his roses and 
beehives, his pigs and his poultry, 
have foreseen such an audacity as 
this perhaps even his serenity would 
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have been ruffled ; but another gene- 
ration had to pass before even the 
beginnings of such a change became 
visible. 

The Churchman then of that date 
was a High Churchman because he 
believed in the exclusive authority of 
the Church of England, in the divine 
origin of episcopacy, and in the 
validity of episcopal orders only; 
but he went no further. Logic, no 
doubt, would have required’ him to 
think out what this theory really 
meant, and to endeavour to reduce 
it to practice. This did not occur 
to him; but the men of that school 
who lived to hear the teaching of 
Keble and Newman at once recog- 
nised its consistency with the abstract 
beliefs in which they had _ been 
educated. A hundred years ago, 
however, all this was undreamed of. 
Our country vicar was a High 
Churchman simply because he was 
not a Low Churchman; and that 
was all. 

3ut in 1799 he was on the brink 
of a controversy which was to bring 
all the Protestantism in his nature 
to the tips of his fingers, and to 
banish from his lot for ever the 
careless repose and absolute security 


of the eighteenth century. The 
nineteenth rose upon the Roman 
Catholic question; and from that 


time forward he became more or less 


the victim to religious agitation. 
Scarcely had the Roman question 


been settled than the Tractarian ques- 
tion arose. But I am anticipating and 
must return to the days before the 
flood. It is necessary, however, to 
observe that concurrently with the 
Romish question came the rise and 
progress of the Evangelical school, 
and perhaps in the difference between 
Miss Austen’s clergymen of 1798 and 
of 1815 may be traced the influence 
of this religious movement. Edmund 
Bertram in MansFiELD Park is such 
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a totally different person from Mr. 
Tilney in NorrHancer Appey that 
one cannot help suspecting that 
the Evangelical revival had a hand 
in her picture of the former char- 
acter. Also it may be noted that in 
Emma (1815) the dancing, dining- 
out parson (what female novelists 
would now call the Society clergy- 
man) is made thoroughly ridiculous. 
Whether the difference is accidental 
or not I cannot say; and it may 
be thought that, if it was intentional, 
Jane Austen would have altered the 
character of Mr. Tilney before it was 
introduced to the world, which was 
not till after her death in 1817, 
though it was drawn nineteen years 
before. She may have intended to 
do so; or, as is more probable, may 
not have thought the point of 
sufficient importance to call for any 
revision of the story. The strong 
contrast, however, between Bertram 
and Elton, if we leave Tilney out of 
the question, is very noticeable. 

That the country clergyman a hun- 
dred years ago exercised a good 
moral influence in his parish there 
can be no manner of doubt. I am 
speaking only of the average clergy- 
man of the period ; of course there 
were black sheep among them, as 
there always have been and always 
must be; “the Doctor of tremendous 
paunch,” who could see everybody 
under the table, was not extinct in 
those days, but he belonged to a 
small minority. The average man 
was such as I have described ; and 
the influence of his character and his 
position had more perhaps to do with 
the morals of his flock than the 
influence of his teaching. When the 
drunkard or profligate mended his 
ways, it was probably rather because 
he dreaded the displeasure of the par- 
son more than the displeasure of his 
Maker ; but still in the eyes of the 
peasantry of that date the parson 


was in a vague sort of way the repre- 
sentation and embodiment of all that 
they knew of religion, and neither 
farmer nor labourer could come 
under his severe censure without 
being greatly troubled by it. 

By the bedside of the sick or 
dying his ministrations were as far as 
possible removed from the emotional 
exhortations which we have learned 
to think characteristic of a different 
school. He did not as a rule cor- 
respond to Goldsmith’s pastor, 


At whose control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling 

soul, 

for his people had not been brought 
up in a manner to make them familiar 
with despair and anguish even on 
their death-beds. Mrs. Patten, in 
Amos Barton, thought it very bad 
taste in the clergyman to tell her of 
her sins ; “I’ve niver been a sinner,” 
she said. Even Mr. Gilfil, I think, 
when it came to the point, would have 
tried to set her right on this score, 
but his consolations would have been 
more like those described by the dying 
girl in Tennyson’s May-QuEEN. Our 
parson would not say much about 
the Church or the duty of Confes- 
sion as at present understood, still 
less about Election or Conversion. 
He was content with the homely 
assurance that if the sick person was 
really sorry for what he or she had 
done amiss, they might hope for 
mercy and depart in peace. 

This sketch of the clergyman of 
1799 is generalised from many par- 
ticulars. Such a man, I believe, was 
the average country vicar of that day ; 
but there were many varieties. There 
was the scholarly clergyman who kept 
up his classics; there was the squire- 
parson (Squarson) a powerful man in 
politics, who was invited to the Castle, 
and was very active at elections ; 
there was the Honourable and Rever- 
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end, whose daughters visited in Lon- 
don and were among the leaders of 
county society. But one and all were 
more secular than clerical in their 
habits, ways of thought, and style of 
conversation. It will be seen that in 
my sketch I have said nothing of the 
country parson’s studies. Our vicar 
of a hundred years ago was, I suspect, 
no great student, and what he did 
read was not theology; yet here again 
there were, of course, exceptions. 
Such men as Jones of Nayland still 
kept alive the old Caroline idea of the 
Church of England, and while the 
country vicar was slumbering at his 
ease an active Evangelical party was 


rapidly gaining ascendency in the 
towns. But with these developments 
we are not now concerned. I have 


been taking the country parson as he 
stood in his shoes in 1799 before 
either Methodism, or Evangelicalism, 
or the threat of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation had become prominent 
enough or powerful enough to affect 
his position, or shake his faith in the 
stability of the national Church with 
all her exclusive rights and privileges 
such as she was down to the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act in 1828. 
Entrenched behind these in a fortress 
built upon a rock, he looked down 
upon the gathering hostility outside 
with calm indifference, till at length 
it became too formidable to be over- 
looked. With the legislation of 1828, 
1829, and 1832 the old order perished 
both in Church and State, and with 
it the country parson who formed part 
of it. Specimens survived under 
favourable conditions for a long time ; 
but that was the end of them as a 
class. 

If we turn to the average country 
clergyman of 1899, we shall find that 
what at once marks him off from his 
predecessor in the eighteenth century 
is that he is, and is expected to be, 
something differeut from the rest of 
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the world in habits, manner, and even 
in dress. As he has become less secu- 
lar he has become more professional. 
To that change a variety of causes 
have contributed. For some years 
after the Reform Bill the Church of 
England was believed to be in great 
danger ; and the Tracts FOR THE 
Times, whatever we may think of the 
Oxford Movement in general, taught 
the rising generation of clergy that, 
if they would avert the storm, they 
could no longer take life in the same 
easy-going fashion as Mr. Irwine, Mr. 
Tilney, and Mr. Gilfil. Even clergy- 
men who had grown grey in the hunt- 
ing-field were heard to say that if they 
had to begin life again they would 
not be seen at the covert-side. The 
Evangelical Movement had by that 
time nearly spent its force; and 
more than that, it did not show to 
the people that side of the Church 
of England which it was necessary 
to turn to them, if they were to 
recognise the only ground on which 
she could be logically defended. The 
spiritual life of the Church had now 
to be renewed from a different foun- 
tain ; and the country clergyman, who 
as a rule had never been in sym- 
pathy with the Low Church party, 
however much he might respect their 
motives, felt it necessary to 
emulate their earnestness, and to 
show himself more alive to the reli- 
gious and pastoral duties imposed 
on him at ordination. Schools were 
more diligently visited ; morning- 
prayer began to be said in the village 
churches ; the Communion was more 
frequently celebrated ; and the black 
gowns began to disappear from the 
pulpit. The clergymen who carried 
out these changes almost necessarily 
underwent a corresponding change 
themselves. 
of greater 
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They became conscious 
responsibilities leading 
naturally to a more serious deport- 
ment; while the work 
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they had undertaken left them com- 
paratively little time for either moral 
or secular pursuits. The transforma- 
tion was very gradual: many clergy- 
men indeed believed that they could 
perform the duties which they desired 
to discharge faithfully without relin- 
quishing their old amusements; but 
as a general rule this was impossible, 
and a generation of clergymen grew 
up among whom this combination was 
a rare exception. 

Another cause of the great contrast to 
which I would call attention is of course 
closely connected with this. In the old 
days the life of a country clergyman 
in a pleasant rural district was rather 
coveted. Many men of good position, 
accustomed to the life of the hall and 
the manor-house, found no difliculty 
in transferring it to the rectory or 
the vicarage. They did not neglect 
their duties so far as they understood 
them ; but they suffered them to sit 
lightly on their shoulders, and not to 
interfere with the kind of life which 
they had promised themselves on 
entering the Church ; they could be 
clergymen and country-gentlemen at 
one and the same time. Now so long 
as the country clergy continued to be 
recruited principally from this class 
in society they enjoyed a social status 
wholly irrespective of their clerical 
character. They mixed on equal 
terms with the squirearchy round 
about them, and having usually some 
little private fortune of their own 
could indulge in all the rural amuse- 
ments to which they were inclined. 
But as the position and the work and 
the public estimate of a clergyman 
changed, this class of men were no 
longer so eager to take orders. They 
knew that they could, if they liked, 
take a good rectory and live as the 
rector of old had lived fifty years 
before without any offence against the 
law; but they knew also that they 
would be living under the constant 
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disapproval of public opinion, and few 
of the better sort cared to do that. 
Gradually therefore these men dis- 
appeared from the parsonage and the 
pulpit and the village-school, from the 
stubble and the turnips, and were 
succeeded by a different class to whom 
their clerical position was all in all, 
their cloth their sole distinction. 

It will, I trust, be understood that 
I am writing generally, and am not 
unmindful of the large margin which 
must be left for exceptions in this 
bird’s eye view. But I contend that 
it is true in the main; and thus it 
will be seen that the improvement in 
the character of the English clergy 
during the last half century, like most 
other human improvements, has not 
been without its alloy. To my mind 
there can be no doubt whatever that 
the change which has taken place in 
the social position of the clergy is 
answerable in some measure for the 
spread of Ritualism and Sacerdotalism, 
by which it is endeavoured to regain 
in one way what has been lost in 
another. Sacerdotal influence is to 
compensate for the loss of social 
influence. The man who enters 
county society from the outside, not 
belonging either directly or indirectly 
to the classes which constitute it, is 
obliged to find some mode of redress- 
ing the balance. Many of the Evan- 
gelical clergy for a time were in a 
like predicament, and now such of the 
High Church clergy as come from a 
similar social stratum seek to grasp as 
priestly superiors the position which 
they no longer command as social 
equals. 

So they put off the collars from 
their coats, choke themselves in stiff 
white stocks, eschew evening-dress, 
and do all they can to make them- 
selves, externally at least, as little 
like laymen as possible. We must 
pay the price, if we choose to call 
it so, of increased clerical earnestness, 
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energy, and zeal. The village-priest, 
as he loves to call himself, is a much 
more active and ascetic leader of 
religious life in his parish than the 
rector of a hundred years ago. But 
with the loss of his secularism has 
come also, it is to be feared, some loss 
of his Protestantism. The man who 
wore top-boots at least wore a black 
gown ; if he loved port, he at least 
hated the Pope; if too indulgent to 
the sins of his parishioners, he at all 
events eschewed the confessional. In 
all human affairs the tares are mixed 
with the wheat. Those scrupulous 
religionists who inveigh against what 
they call the sloth, the self-indulgence, 
the Erastianism of the clergy of the 
eighteenth century should sometimes 
ask themselves if they have not got 
King Stork for King Log. 

We must remember, too, that the 
position of the country clergyman, 
while losing much of its 
has also lost much of its dignity. 
The Parish Councils Bill has robbed 
the parson of his legal status as head 
of the parish, a change which has 
still further lowered his social rank, 
and made him fear perhaps that the 
final blow of all cannot much longer 
be delayed. What wonder then if 
he falls back upon his position as a 
priest, which is immutable and unalter- 
able at least by any human agency? 
In that he has a sure footing, while 
the Establishment is 
round him. 


security, 


quivering all 
Nothing can deprive him 
of the prerogatives and powers which 
virtue of his orders, 
disestablished Church he 
would probably be able to assert them 
more successfully than he does now. 
The gulf which separates the clergy- 
man of 1899 from him of 1799 to 
those this side of it 
seems, as it really is, a very wide one. 


he claims in 
and in a 


who stand on 
Yet we have crossed it so gradually 
that it is not till we look back that 
we are fully conscious of its breadth. 


The Country Parson of 1799-1899. 


The country clergyman’s life now, 
whether he is a Ritualist or not, is 
full of cares and anxieties unknown 
to those who flourished in the days 
of old. His schools and his services, 
the aggrieved parishioner and the 
aggressive Dissenter are ever on his 
mind, and gnaw at his very vitals. 
He runs up and down his parish, 
from cottage to cottage, in a per- 
petual endeavour to counteract the 
machinations of his enemies. The 
calm repose, the ancient peace, in- 
dolence, if it must be so, which 
brooded over the English parsonage 
a hundred years ago is gone never to 
return, in its old shape at all events. 
In its place we have a hard-working 
clergy who devote their lives and 
their substance to their sacred duties 
with exemplary diligence and self- 
denial, labouring to maintain the dis- 
cipline and equipment of the Church 
at the highest possible level. But 
the more they cease to resemble lay- 
men, the more prominent becomes the 
professional element in their calling, 
and the their tendency to 
develope into a clerical caste with 
wholly distinct from those 
This 
growing isolation cannot be regarded 
with satisfaction. Of has 
not yet spread through the whole body 
of the clergy; but it is decidedly on 
the increase, and should the Church 
ever be disestablished it will become 
more powerful than ever. I can only 
repeat what I have already said, that 
great is the price we have to pay 
for what is termed the higher spiri- 
tual life of the Church of England 
at the present day; and I can only 
conclude with the words which apply to 
most of the stages of human progress : 


greater 


interests 


of other classes in society. 


course it 


I fear to slide from bad to worse; 
And that, in seeking to undo 

One riddle, and to find the true, 
I knit a hundred others new. 


T. E. Keppet. 
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“Hast thou duly considered the 
significance of Woman?” asks the 
learned Professor Jeremiah Grubbin- 
miickh in one of his atrabiliar moods, 
wherein he is above all morta! pro- 
fessors prolific of platitude. “ Nay, 
hast thou as much as comprehended 
with what of understanding is in 
thee, the deep meaning of this ;— 
that every son of Adam since Time 
began, be he Hero or Flunkey, has 
had in this world—a mother; with- 
out whom indeed neither Hero nor 
Flunkey had been? Herein, one may 
surmise, lies somewhat more than is 
so much as conceived possible by 
your ‘Scientific Thinker’ of this 
Epoch.” 

On which matter, I perceive that 
Woman herself has now for some 
time past diligently pondered ; deny- 
ing, not without fiery indignation, 
that the Destinies have, as the Pro- 
fessor elsewhere obscurely hints, or- 
dained the rearing of Heroes or 
Flunkeys for her lot under the sun; 
believing rather, with what of faculty 
of belief is in her, that she has 
quite other Destinies than that ; 
nay,—roundly asserting that even 
Heroes and Flunkeys in this world 
have need not of mothers only, but 
of fathers; that the rearing of such 
is committed to her by no inexorable 
decree of Heaven; in short, that 
she proposes to be served up at the 
banquet of Fate, be she goose or 
swan, with no other sauce than is 
relish also for gander or he-swan. 
Thus, by female logic and all 
manner of audible asseveration ; 


with “Woman’s Rights Associa- 
tions,” Newspaper puffery, Platform 
windbaggery, Parliamentary-suffrage 
babble, Wollstonecraftish Improper- 
Femaleism, shallow-pated feminine 
cacoethes scribendi, Problem-Novel- 
ism, Ibsenism, and,—oh Heavens ! 
—‘ rational” costumery, and apery 
of every conceivable species ;—woman 
in an Emancipated Century raises 
a notable cackle under the stars and 
proclaims through God’s Universe— 
“ Equality of the Sexes.” 

Regarding which Bedlamite fer- 
mentation, our nebulous Professor 
observes that Woman, having now 
got her little cranium filled with 
hydrogen gas, makes boast that she 
is “ New.” Ancient Seers did indeed 
prophesy a New Heaven and a New 
Earth. Our modern Blockheads (who, 
if one consider the matter strictly, 
are perhaps the strangest make- 
believe Seers the world has yet en- 
dured) proclaim no New Heaven or 
New Earth, but a New Woman; 
will give us our Millennium, not by 
chaining up the Devil for a season 
as we had hoped, but rather by 
loosing his “female relations.” verit- 
able daughters of Belial, on God’s 
Earth. Sorrowful enough! Tragic ! 

Our friend Grubbinmiickh, how- 
ever, digging as is his wont into 
the heart of that ever-living, ever- 
working chaos of Being which men 
call History, by resolute search dis- 
covers (he would have us_ believe) 
in that “age of French Revolution,” 
first audible hooting of she-owls, now 
become of tragic portent. “In the 
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year 1789,” says the Professor, “ at 


the Café de Foy in Paris on a 
Saturday evening, a new thing is 
seen, not the last of its kind; a 
woman engaged in public speaking! 
She with her shrill tongue will speak, 
denouncing .” Peace, good 
Jeremiah, let her shrill tongue de- 
nounce—it concerns us not what. 
Was ever woman yet—nay, thinkest 
thou there ever will be woman, 
“engaged in public speaking” that 
denounces not somewhat? This then, 
sayest thou, was the authentic origin 
of the business? Oh MHeavens! 
thou nameless female of the Café de 
Foy, thou did’st beyond all question 
sow seed in the world on that Satur- 
day evening. Tares? Indubitably 
tares, or worse than tares, I fear ;— 
rank poisonous herbs befouling the 
firmament. “Jean Jacques evangel 
and Rights of Man”! I can hear 
our fair sisters exclaim in an emanci- 
pated age: “why not then, in 
Reason-Goddess’s name, Wollstone- 
craft evangel and Rights of Woman”? 
To which incontestablest female logic 
your “Scientific Thinkers” seek 
reply vainly enough. Nay, do not 
some such,—our poor spectral logic- 
chopping Mill for example, and such- 
like—become veritable Apostles of 
said evangel; become a goodly com- 
pany of Preachers proclaiming with 
syllogism, sorites, dilemma, and all 
manner of cunningest logic-fence, 
the “ Subjection of Women,” and the 
approaching “Emancipation” of such ? 
Forward then subjected Women !— 
Courage! Not Helots we any more, 
but Amazons rather. Sound the 
tocsin; march, Menads, if not to 
demand bread at Versailles, now 
happily in the dust,—at least to de- 
mand Liberty, Equality, Sorority ! 
Liberty? Ob, queenly wife of 
Roland, had’st thou but lived till 





now, in very truth had’st thou seen 


strange done in 


things enough 
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Liberty’s name.—EZ quality ? (of the 
sexes?) Can’st thou then, fair 
sister, by filling thy little heart 
with fire, thy poor little head with 
hydrogen gas, get thee thews and 
sinews of Goliath,—nay, of “ the 
average Man”? Can’st thou by such 
strange alchemy win Austerlitz 
battles, write “Iliads” and “ Ham- 
lets,” paint a “ Transfiguration,” 
build a Giotto-tower? Philosopher’s 
Stone by such alchemy thou mayest, 
indeed, perhaps find; “ Equality of 
the Sexes” is, I fear, somewhat 
harder to come by. Mythical Greek 
Amazons hewed off their very 
breasts that their fighting bows 
might have “equality” with bow of 
Heroes. Mythical !—yet symbolical 
enough! Verily, fiery-hearted sister, 
thou mayest likewise ;—but mean- 
while can’st thou so much as hold 
thy tongue!—Sorority? Aye, truly, 
a veritable Sisterhood of Parliament- 
Suffrage-seeking phantasms, fuddle- 


brained cohort of fiction-scribblers 
raking from lowest Tophet, with 
continual croakery as of crawling 


things, all manner of Unfortunate- 
Femaleism, prurient blockheadism, 
shallowest quack terrestrial philoso- 
phism, “rational” costumery,and apery 
of whatsoever sort. Verily, of such 
species is our Wollstonecraft evangel 
and “ Rights of Woman.” 

“ Women,” says Grubbinmiickh else- 
where, “are born worshippers; in 
their good little hearts lies a most 
craving relish for greatness. Yet 
how touching also to see for example 
our London dames, all rustling in silks 
or other richest haberdashery, press 
forward to embrace with tenderest 
emotion some fiddle-scraping Prodigy ; 
—to fall at feet of some tangle-haired, 
piano-pounding Professor, and crave 
token, as from the greatest.” On 
which passage, I would remark that 
my obscure friend, notwithstanding 
his chivalrous if not amorous disposi- 
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tion, is manifestly not unable to dis- 
cern Insincerity and Flunkeydom of 
the feminine gender. Wherefore, 
leaving my obscure friend in that 
nebulous chaos of his, let us examine 
what of authentic there may be in 
this “ Woman Question.” 

I perceive, then, that seedling 
planted in the Café de Foy on Satur- 
day evening has now grown some- 
what; women, everywhere “engaged 
in public speaking,” everywhere with 
shrillest tongue, — “ denouncing.” 
What would they, then, these un- 
melodious she-owls? ‘ Where is our 
‘Equality of the Sexes,’” I hear 
them hoot, “seeing that ye men have 
your ‘Suffrage,’ while we have no 
‘Suffrage’? What are ye but forked 
radishes with heads fantastically 
carved? And are not we likewise? 
Sundry blockheads have indeed in 
times past with voice of calumny 
affirmed that there lay funded within 
us a certain faculty of Reverence, of 
gentle-tending Service; that we had 
of all things need chiefly of Love. 
Silence, base calumnious Blockhead- 
ism! Verily, of all things in God’s 
universe we would have—Votes. Did 
not Apostle Wollstonecraft (in manner 
once upon a time quite unmentionable, 
but now respectable enough) link her 
apostleship with a certain ‘ Political 
Justice’? Is not ‘ Political Justice’ 
then indissolubly joined together with 
‘Woman’s Rights’ in holy, or at 
lowest in wn-holy, matrimony ” ? 

Thus do unmelodious  she-owls 
audibly hoot. Yet I perceive that 
our shrill-tongued trebles do not alto- 
gether lack bass to their chorus. 
Benthams, logic-chopping Mills, in- 
deed, we no longer have in this 
world. Nevertheless a Balfour will 
perhaps, not without quantum sufficit 
of “ Philosophic Doubt,” make what 
harmony he may. Canary-breasted 
Cornish Courtney (who, if occasion 
serve, can right lustily raise Dutch 
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psalm whether Gregorian or, as is 
more like, Krugerian) will come 
from—oh Heavens !—Chelsea (where, 
as Dryasdust assures me, he has for 
some time now been in some sort 
‘Sage ” or philosophic Cassandra), 
and with deepest sackbut-voice do 
his part. Must not all forked radishes 
of what gender soever indubitably 
give ear to such battle-song of un- 
melodious fowls out-hymning the music 
of the spheres? Nevertheless, chant 
they never so shrilly, a century that 
boasts itself to be Nineteenth and 
destructive of Reverence will, as I 
perceive, sink into the preterite tense, 
leaving our shrill sopranos with still 
all unsatisfied hunger for votes. Yet, 
with what of chivalry may still be 
found in any son of Adam, can we not 
at least devise for our fiery-hearted 
angels some quite unharmful toy to 
amuse them withal? If Parliament- 
Suffrage be denied, they shall at Jeast 
have votes for some County Councils 
or other palavering pseudo-Parlia- 
ments ;—nay, shall even be grand- 
motherly “Inspectors” of this or that 
species; shall sit members of all 
manner of “ Boards,” and, as at the 
Café de Foy, be “engaged in public 
speaking”; shall, if they will, strut 
hither and thither discharging from 
their fantastically curled heads chiefly, 
one may surmise, hydrogen gas. 

At which point I pause to observe 
that your fiery-hearted female in an 
age of Scientific Thinkers will be 
learned withal. ‘‘ Have not daughters 
of Eve,” asks a she-philosopher, not 
without sulphurous indignation,— 
“have not daughters of Eve authen- 
ticest title to fruit of Tree of Know- 
ledge?” Whereat every son of Adam 
is tragically silent! Thus, without 
faltering, do daughters of Eve, fear- 
ing no Cherubim or Flaming Sword, 
assault high Paradise-gates; fearing 
no Proctor (whether Queen’s or other) 
be he never so be-bulldogged, assault 
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Universities; and by toilful peda- 
goguery get what of philosophic or 
other profoundest learning may be 
come at, and bedizen themselves with 
all manner of “Certificates,” “ De 
grees,” and suchlike gaudiest livery- 
buttons of Scientific Thinker ; become, 
in fact, veritable Scientific Thinkers, 
or if not, then palpablest Flunkeys 
of such, bedizened with livery-buttons 
unmistakable by gods or men. 

With which decoration, were not 
some “career” in the world wholly 
relishable, if some such were but attain- 
able by modern woman? “ Assuredly 
it were no true age of Scientific 
Thinker,” exclaim our fair 
“ lacking ‘ Woman’s Career,’ Woman’s 
Professions. Age of Distaff, of Home- 
tending, now happily packed away, 
we will proceed to acquire all man- 
ner of medico-scientific erudition,— 
Physiology, Anatomy and the like; 
will in company with dullards of the 
male gender witness skilfullest dissec- 
tion of defunct bodies; will assidu- 
ously study artery and entrail, and 
fashion for ourselves career of learned 
Medicine-woman.” Or, again, News- 
paper Press being clearly Spiritual 
Pulpit of a Scientific Era, may not 
a modern woman, intent on “ career,” 
scribble the wisest articles, diffusing 
enlightenment in the world,—if not of 
the deep Spiritual sort, then of the 
Personal, the Sartorial; and at least 
expound cut of corset and skirt? 
Nay, should such “learned Profes- 
sions” prove wholly unattainable, 
some wil] at lowest discover womanly 
career in barber-trade, splashing egg- 
yolk on bald or hairy pate ; scraping, 
with a sufficiency of lather, chin of 
Hero or Flunkey! Our fair sisters 
thus tragically “careering” with 
infinitude of hubbub through Time 
and Space provide spectacle whereat, 
if one consider it, the very gods must 
in silence weep. 

If however, as my transcendental 


sisters, 
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friend avers, “‘ Women are born Wor- 
shippers,” may we not hope that in 
this “ Higher Education,” “ Woman’s 
Rights,” and the like, lies somewhat 
of worth for the spiritual condition 
of Society ’—that by female Rever- 
ence and Intuition we might come by 
some regenerated faculty of belief 
in the Godlike? Alas, it is not so. 
Some semblance of such regeneration 
is indeed discernible ; credit for such 
being perhaps due for the most part 
to certain transcendental but wholly 
un-female “ Writers of Books.” Such 
faculty of belief as was in our fair 
sisters has become, alas, for the most 
part faculty of pitifullest superstition ; 
of windy chatter of speculation ; true 
philosophy being found to have un- 
happily the least conceivable chemical 
affinity for hydrogen gas ;—when 
mingled therewith to become properly 
no philosophy, but only palpablest 
simulacrum of philosophy, deceiving 
none but our fair sisters. Our fair 
sisters, moreover, having now become 
New Women full of the incrediblest 
quantum of learning, find the Chris- 
tian Religion in great measure out of 
repair. In an age of prodigiously 
learned women, were it not well to 
patch up said religion with brand-new 
Yankee patent renovators, and rechris- 
ten the same—‘ Christian Science ” ? 
Verily, that were a notable product of 
pseudo-philosophy and hydrogen gas! 
With such wonderfullest alchemy and 
thaumaturgic 7hought, our fair sisters 
will add, if not a cubit to their 
stature, at least bile to their stomach ! 
Further, it now grows clear that a 
Hebrew Bible is like to be obsolete 
enough in such an age. Indeed, if 
one consider it, a Bible whereof the 
writers were but Seers and Apostles, 
—must not such be palpably obsolete 
in an age of New Women learned in 
Christian or un-Christian Science? 
Courage, however, fair sisters! With- 
out doubt some inspired Yankeedoodle 
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she-prophet—inspired by Heaven, or, 
at lowest, by prompt cash profits— 
will by quickest patent machine 
fashion us a Bible, as Chicago 
machine fashions potted pork. 

Such tragic phenomena we will, 
however, resolutely hope may prove 
but temporary overflow of pestilent 
bilge-water now boiling in the fiery 
hearts of our fair sisters. Neverthe- 
less I perceive that New Woman has 
for the most part the wonderfullest 
faculty of credulity. Under Heaven 
is perhaps nothing remarkabler in an 
age of Scientific Thinkers! Insati- 
able vulturous hunger has New 
Woman for all manner of Familiar 
Spirits, Magic Occultism, Fortune- 
telling, Crystal-gazing, Palmistry, 
Spookery, Cagliostro-Archquackery ; 
—all which products, if one reflect 
upon it, are but veritable Tartarean 
vapour brewed by Beelzebub, Father 
of Deceit ;—which nevertheless in a 
Progressive Age it were better per- 
haps to name, not Gullibility, but 
“ Psychic Science.” Into which, why 
should we here so much as cast a 
glance !—which on the contrary (re- 
marking merely that we had hoped 
all bewitched hag-ridden ages had 
long since been swept back to their 
place in blackest Gehenna), we will 
here resolutely pretermit. 

Notable too are the strivings of our 
modern women to attain through 
Literature coveted “ Equality of 
Sexes.” If no “Jliad,” no “ Arma 
Virumque” of the feminine gender 
is so much as conceivable; if no 
Heavenly Inspiration fall upon our 
fair sisters ; may they not at least be 
delivered of “ Heavenly Twins,” or in 
pitifullest melodramatic fashion weep 
tears of woman (or crocodile) for 
“Sorrows of Satan”? Thus do our 
fair sisters become fiction-scribblers 
with lightest heart. Is there not 
some hope, then, that Romance will 
in these latter days attain to quite 
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new dignity and beauty ?—will be- 
come purged of certain ill-humours 
disfiguring the stalwart sincerity of a 
“Tom Jones,” a “ Roderick Random,” 
and the like, and proclaim herself 
veritable daughter of Chastity and 
Grace? Will not our fair sisters, 
having now acquired unheard of 
learning, freedom, influence—will they 
not, think you, take Literature by the 
hand, and with pure radiant smile as 
of Angel gently point upward? Alas, 
it is not so. Woman, consumed with 
vulturous hunger for “ Equality of 
Sexes,” discerns for most part but 
noisome waters surging up from 
black swamps of Tophet into Man’s 
life ;—in which Man’s life is too 
often tragically submerged. “ Go to,” 
exclaim our fair sisters gazing there- 
into, “may not we too plunge in; 
may we not at least take samples 
of said waters, and with cunnii gest 
scientific learning analyse the same? 
Thus shall we attain our Equality, 
Chastity and Grace? Are not such 
clearly obsolete, not so much as to 
be tolerated in an age of Scientific 
Thinkers and Equality of Sexes? 
Reticence? Neither is such to be 
endured, being to all learned feminine 
minds indistinguishable from hypo- 
crisy. Let us have Courage, rather— 
Sincerity.” Whereat with hollowest 
reverberating cackle of applause, in- 
numerable “ Literary Critics” of the 
screaming cockatoo species raise 
echoes of Earth and Hell. “Sincer- 
ity of Contemporary Literature ”! 
“ Oh Sincerity,” cry we rather, “ what 
strange things are written in thy 
name”! Sincerity of muck-rakes 
delving in sewers for foul garbage 
whereon children of the God of Flies 
may greedily batten ! 

Here let us observe, however, 
that our female scribblers, having, 
it may be surmised, some minimum 
of Imaginative Faculty, do for the 
most part employ said faculty in 
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imagining themselves to be of some 
import in the world; to be in fact 
toilful investigators of  scientific- 
psychological “ Problems,” with such 


“ 


sincerity,” “ courage,” “ outspoken- 
‘and other Godlike qualities as 
may find 
for that trade. Nevertheless 
* Fictions,” ‘“ Problem-Novels” of 
theirs, as I perceive, are in shortest 


ness 


cockatoo critics requisite 


these 


possible space quite unremembered, 
properly and clean 
gone to Oblivion and outer Darkness ; 
whence, without help of Smelfungus, 


unrememberable 


no scientific or unscientific historian 
can so much as recall the very names 
thereof. 

Yet, perhaps no Icarus-flight of 
New Woman, or busiest 
of her, is on the whole wonderfuller 
than those endeavours of hers in 
the “Sport ”-trade. In our modern 
queen of Beauty 


careering 


tourney-jousts no 


sits on high awarding prize to con- 
quering knight. She too in this 
epoch will be in the lists; will 


mount, if not on warhorse, at least 
on Humber-cycle, and ride abroad ; 
will, with her unsatisfied craving for 
“ Equality of Sexes” even endue her 
frail body in breeches and hose for 
the job, emulating Hero or Flunkey. 
Nay, does not Dryasdust in incredi- 
lest fashion report that a very 
“ Lady of Title” in a democratic age 
finds slenderest welcome from mine 
host at rural hostelry,—mine host 
having, it appears, but admiration of 
a minus quantity for all cyclic 
heroines in breeches and _ hose? 
Furthermore, New Woman thus pal- 
pably striving to become androgynous, 
is now engaged with no inconsider- 
able assiduity in — preserving her 
game; shoulders fowling-gun and all 
due and proper sporting appurtenance, 
and marches, not without tobacco, 
over English stubble, over Scotch 
heather, her fiery little heart aglow 
with truculent joy, her thin catgut 
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soul being now merest phantasm of 
soul ; swills usqguebaugh like veritable 
slaughtering buccaneer ; nay, will even 
demonstrate (‘‘ Equality of Sexes ” 
clearly requiring such demonstration), 
notwithstanding quite premature pro- 
phesying of a certain politico-play- 
acting Comedian, that not yet have 
“damns” altogether “had their day ” | 

All which products 
of a Progressive Era having been now 
happily harvested by Womankind, 
were it not meet to celebrate the same 
in some sort by general feminine 
Thanksgiving, or “ Harvest-Home ” 
festivity? Some such I do indeed 
discern to have been held in England, 
—Nineteenth Century now on its 
last truckle-bed and about to vanish 
into circumambient Eternity. By 
indomitable wrestling in Tartarean 
abyss of “ Reports,” old Newspapers, 
and all manner of cobwebs, at British 
Museum or elsewhere, a certain “ In- 
ternational Congress of Women” 
grows dimly discernible ;—said Con- 
gress being, to whomsoever hath some 
modicum of vision, clearly some such 
feminine “ Harvest-Home” festivity. 
Was there ever since building of 
Babel such confusion of tongues, such 
Apotheosis of Windbaggery? Verily, 
in said Congress, women are “en- 
gaged in public speaking” not on 
Saturday evening only at Café de 
Foy, but in all manner of London 
Assembly Halls and Palaver Palaces, 
holding “ Sections,” ‘ Subsections,” 
“‘ Meetings ” and Feasts of Verbosity 


immeasurable 


of all sorts past computation. ‘“ Pur- 
pose of said Congress”? Nay, 


friends, to discover such were indeed 
a thirteenth Labour whereat a very 
Hercules might shy. A Columbus, 
sailing unploughed oceans, will dis. 
cover Americas enough ;—purpose of 
said Congress he will indubitably fail 
to discover. But may we not at least 
come at what matters were discussed 
therein? Yea, verily, thus much is 


























not impossible ;—what matters were 
left wn-discussed therein being per- 
haps a tougher business to come at. 

In the main, then, it appears that 
this riot of Talk busies itself with 
“Women’s Work” of what sort so- 
ever. To discuss which with quite 
infinite cackle, an innumerable swarm 
of International Females, bearing 
with them, they would have us be- 
lieve, the incrediblest burden of 
scientific learning, mercilessly settles 
like locust-plague on London; and 
there, evoking laughter of men and 
gods, emit an unfathomable ocean of 
Talk, significant of naught. In whale- 
breeding Northern Seas was never such 
spouting,—spouting not of Northern 
sea-brine, but of —hydrogen gas ! 

Of solid Worth,—what we may call 
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unvaporous product or residwum, our 
International Congress of Women 
leaves, it is clear, no infinitesimalest 
fraction. Reflecting on which tragic 
circumstance, Grubbinmiickh in his 
Opus Magnum on “ Transmutation 
of Energy,” calculates that force of 
tissue expended in said Congress by 
women of all nations, might, if pro- 
perly applied to patent grinding-mill, 
friction being reduced to minimum, 
have produced some seven bushels of 
wheat-flour. We, on the contrary, 
declining to cast so much as a glance 
at such utilitarian calculation, reflect 
rather, not without thanksgiving, that 
International and other New Women, 
like all else in whom is breath of life, 
are even now journeying inexorably 
towards the Eternal Silence. 












THE 





Tue remotest spot in the old world 
where human beings live, — that 
sounds very far off indeed. Yes, 
this most northern settlement in the 
world is a long pilgrimage for you and 
me; and yet a few of us have been 
there and can tell you what we saw. 
But how can this far outpost of life 
in Nova Zembla be reached? Well, 
just in this way and no other. 

First of all, you sail across the 
North Sea and then up that great 
inner lead of Fiords which runs 
along the whole of the coast of west- 
ern Norway, and so round the North 
Cape under the light of the Midnight 
Sun. You have marked off 
nearly two thousand miles on your 
chart. Then from the North Cape 
you sail east along the Lapland coast, 
with schools of Finner whales spout- 
ing all round you, and pass into the 
dreaded White Sea (which is free of 
ice for barely three months in the 
year) and, safely crossing the trea- 
cherous bar of the Dwina, you reach 
Archangel in Northern Russia. That 
makes some seven hundred miles more. 
Then at Archangel you find the stout 
little steamer, built for battling with 
the ice, which annually sails for the 
two settlements, — Karmacula, the 
southern and Matotchkin Schar the 
northern—in far-away Nova Zembla, 
and you beseech the British Consul 
there (kind, energetic and diplomatic 
official that he is, and for three weeks 
my most considerate host,) to leave 
no stone unturned to procure you the 
privilege of a berth on this Govern- 
ment steamer. The Governor-General 
of the Archangel province is the 
model of a good administrator, and 


now 
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red-tape does not tie his hands, 
After a painful suspense you at last 
get the necessary permission, together 
with a big sheet of paper bearing his 
august signature and seal, and con- 
taining directions to his officials to 
help you, whenever and wherever 
possible, under pain of his displeasure, 
—and, mind you, he has the power of 
life and death, this genial, pleasant, 
blue-eyed Governor. 

Then at last you hear that the 
steamer is ready to start, and you go 
on board to find what accommodation 
you can, and a great mass of stores 
for the uncivilised inhabitants on 
Nova Zembla—all useful stores such 
as potatoes, cabbages, onions, rye- 
flour, fishing-nets, timber, and tools. 
And you further find several potential 
brides and have 
been brought hundreds of miles from 
the Samoyads of the frozen tundra 
and are destined for certain Nova 
Zemblans known to be of age and 
willing to marry. They are so few 
on that far island that the Russian 
Government is almost comically 
paternal in the way in which it enters 
into every detail of their life. And 
so you sail out of the White Sea, 
turn northward and eastward, and 
ploughing through the stray outliers 
of the summer ice-pack, you go up 
into the Arctic Ocean, and leaving 
the island of Kolguef far behind, you 
skirt the long jagged edge of the 
pack and slip through this or that 
lane in the ice, and finally, after some 
nine hundred miles of anxious naviga- 
tion, you drop anchor eff Matotchkin 
Schar—the strait which cuts Nova 
Zembla in half and on the shores of 





bridegrooms who 
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which is the most northerly outpost 
in the world. You have now marked 
off some thirty-six hundred miles on 
your chart, and at last you have 
reached your goal. 

What an odd scene of welcome it is 
as you row to the shore and jump out 
on the gritty beach! Never were 
there such rough little bundles of 
humanity, such shaggy specimens of 
man. About five feet high and ap- 
parently four feet wide, it is really 
surprising how nimble these Samoyads 
are upon their feet. More often than 
not, they wear nothing on their heads 
but their long, matted, and indescrib- 
ably filthy hair, which streams out 
inte the wind some ten or twelve 
inches behind the yellow _ brows. 
These brows are seamed with the 
furrows of exposure, seams that are 
filled up with the grime of dirt which 
has never once been intentionally re- 
moved. Their body-clothing is merely 
a huge baggy tunic, closed behind and 
before and slipped over their heads. 
It is made of reindeer-skin, with the 
hair inside. A belt of thongs girds it 
tightly round the loins, and then the 
tunic is pulled up and allowed to fall 
over in great baggy folds. This is 
an ingenious device of the native 
who, taught by Nature and dire ex- 
perience, has learned that it is easier 
to keep warm with a good big layer 
of heated human atmosphere between 
him and his outer covering than if 
he wore his garment tight against 
his skin. His breeches are also of 
deerskin, and so too are his long 
boots, or pimmis, the former with the 
fur inside and the latter with it 
outside. An inner tunic of dried 
deerskin completes his toilet. 

But how unsavoury it all is! Re- 
collect that he seldom washes from 
the hour of his birth to the day of 
his death. Recollect, further, that 
these skin clothes are of material so 
tough, and sewn with deer-sinews so 
No. 480.—voL. Lxxx. 
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strong, that they often outlast the 
life of the wearer and thus, in a 
manner, become heirlooms in the 
family. Now, putting all things to- 
gether,—the animal nature of the 
clothing, the life-long filth of the 
wearer, and the conditions under 
which he lives—you can get some 
idea of the verminous state of this 
Nova Zemblan. Are you fond of 
the Zoological Gardens? Are you a 
naturalist? Particularly, are you 
interested in minute animal life? 
Well, then, go to Nova Zembla, and 
when you weary of the white bear 
and the white fox, of the walrus and 
the seal, of the wild geese and the 
snowy owls, go into the skin-tents of 
the Samoyad and sit down with him 
cheek by jowl, and eat with him of 
the red meat of the reindeer, and 
speak with him in monosyllables 
Anglo-Samoyadian, and you will be 
content indeed. Even the keenest 
naturalist will be more than content, 
while you and I will have had such 
a surfeit of things minute and irritant 
as we shall never forget. 

Filthy in person, he is also filthy 
in habit. ‘ Customs have they none 
and their manners are beastly,” once 
wrote a dejected observer. He might 
almost write it again of this Nova 
Zemblan, for his strange old customs 
are frowned down by the Russian 
authorities and his manners still 
remain beastly. To eat with him is 
an experience such as most men 
would sooner go without, and none 
would willingly repeat ; an experience, 
in the poet’s words, to be dreamed 
of, not to tell. For we live in a more 
genial climate and physically revolt 
from the very food for which their 
bodies are clamouring. Thus, their 
preference for raw meat and copious 
draughts of blood is not mere bar- 
barism ; it is simply the demand of 
nature for food which is of the 
freshest and is the richest in vital- 
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ising power. All the children of 
Arctic lands resemble each other in 
this,—their practical appreciation of 
the value of raw meat, blubber and 
blood in renewing for them the heat 
and the strength which the Arctic 
climate is for ever sapping. All who 
have come as strangers to such lands 
have learned by experience that this 
is true; and that it is on account of 
his food that the Eskimo, the Chukchi, 
and the Samoyad live comfortably and 
grow fat where the white man grows 
weak and dies. Scurvy is not to be 
fought with limejuice and tinned vege- 
tables, but, rather, by fresh meat 
which, as a concession to life-long 
prejudice, is cooked, though ever so 
lightly, and in which the life-giving 
blood remains as the great vitalising 
element. It is really true that, unless 
you are civilised out of all recognition 
as the natural man, you must live as 
Nature provides for you in each part 
of the world ; and, taught by Nature, 
the Samoyad keeps himself fat and 
warm on a series of feasts which in 
the absence of spoons and forks and 
all dread of Mrs. Over-the-Way and 
her windows become veritable revels 
in blood. Like most primitive people 
and all wild animals, he gorges when 
he has the chance, and sleeps it off in 
the course of days when he as often 
as not goes fasting. Simple and dis- 
gusting enough as the food and its 
eating appear, I am quite sure that 
should he ever exchange fresh meat 
and warm blood for tinned-tongues 
and potted tomatoes, he will become 
even able to battle with his 
already formidable foe, the Arctic 
climate, and have made a long stride 
towards his final disappearance. 


less 


But how natural and artless he is, 
this child of Nature, this product of 
the which he 
has fought for dear life in the howling 
For Nova 
not produce him; he 


countless centuries in 


wastes of Arctic tundras. 
Zembla did 
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came from the frozen swamps which 
stretch across northernmost Russia 
and all the way along the Arctic 
coasts of Siberia. There he wandered 
to and fro throughout the centuries, 
living on his deer, clothed by them, 
housed by them, drawn by them, fed 
by them; worshipping his gods of 
wood and stone and that one great 
spirit, Num, who transcended all 
other gods and dwelt behind the stars, 
for ever unattainable; and so he 
maintained himself and his own 
characteristics, until the Russian 
traders, pushing north and _ east, 
found him out, and gave him strange 
sweet food for his furs, and vilest 
of vodka for his undoing. And in 
his greed of the food that tickled 
his throat and the drink that fired 
his slow blood, he sought out with 
renewed zest the white bear and the 
blue fox, and the walrus with his 
great store of fat, and so came to 
the limits of the world, even to Nova 
Zembla, that great finger of land, 
seven hundred miles long, which 
stretches out from Europe far into 
the ice-covered sea and crooks its 
rigid joints for ever Poleward. And 
here he fought again for dear life, 
and was often beaten, as were beaten 
those white explorers who came hither 
from the far south in search of 
wonders, and found graves in a soil 
that never thawed,—the great Dutch 
man Barents and many another. 
But the Samoyad of the tundras 
fought on: where one fell another 
came ; and here the Russian Govern- 
ment found a handful of them, when 
some twenty years ago it built a hut 
of refuge for the hardy sailors who 
venture thus far after walrus and 
seal. Then several Samoyad families 
were transported to keep the hut 
from the bears, and to hunt the 
valuable wild game; and from that 
time, though irregularly at first, it 
has been the policy of the Govern- 
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ment to send them stores and fishing- 
nets and timber, and exchange them 
fairly enough for furs and fish ; and 
to add to the inhabitants, until now 
there is no inconsiderable colony of 
the Samoyad race native to Nova 
Zembla and entirely dependent on 
the Russian Government for the 
ameliorations of the absolutely savage 
life they would otherwise lead. 

What shall I recall of the daily 
life among the Nova Zemblans ? 
Well, here is one feature ; the journey- 
ing on sledges drawn by dogs, dogs 
that are half wild and never so 
happy as when they are slaying and 
eating one of their own comrades. 
Ten or twelve of them are harnessed 
by deer-skin thongs to the sledge, 
and there are no reins: you compose 
yourself on this light wooden frame 
as best you may ; and then the driver 
jumps on and at the same moment 
brings a ten-foot pole down upon the 
team with a resounding whack. All 
is immediately noise and confusion. 
The twelve wild beasts break into 
a frenzied howl and simultaneously 
attack one another. Another whack, 
and they start off at a furious gallop. 
Into the mossy pits and swamps, 
over the rocks and ridges, headlong 
into the ravines with steep ice-slopes 
leading to glaciers as cold, and all 
in one inextricable heap together you 
roll down high banks into the rivers 
that rush from the cliffs above. 
Happy you, if you remain on that 
sledge ; happier still, if no reindeer 
or fox cross your path ; for the hunt- 
ing instinct of your team is ineradic- 
able, and your career then becomes 
a furious race to any sort of end so 
long as it spells disaster. But never- 


theless it is an experience, and you 
gaze anew upon the wild man who 
takes his pleasure so sadly, and reflect 
not a little. 

And is he really a brute beast, this 
Nova Zemblan? I think not, nor do 
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I think this of any savage, however 
primitive he may seem to my eyes. 
Under his filthy skin, there is the 
man: and you may find here, as in 
England, men who are lazy and men 
who are industrious; men who are 
sober and men who are wanton; 
those who are cruel and those who 
are kind ; some naturally polite, others 
as naturally rude ; many intelligent, 
if more are stupid; a few who are 
at all points irreclaimably bad, and a 
few who possess all the virtues we 
are wont to claim for the good citizen. 
“Scratch a Russian and you wiil find 
a Tartar,” is true enough of some 
Russians, and is a phrase which, 
when the names are changed, will fit 
many another race. It is so with 
the Samoyad of Nova Zembla and 
elsewhere. He is the product of an 
Arctic swamp, and a Mongol by 
ancestry: he has the monotonous 
horizon of the one and the callous 
Stoicism of the other; but at times 
his experience cuts the plane of our 
common nature, and then you find 
that he, like our nearest neighbour, 
is a man and a brother, 

It is so, too, with the children; 
indeed, I think that children are 
much the same all over the world. 
I have noticed them in all latitudes 
and as far east as west. They always 
seem to me to be comparatively free 
from the inexorable etiquette of 
custom which makes their parents 
so difficult to understand. Here, in 
England, they worship power and 
Nature, and imitate their elders by 
playing at trains, at soldiers, at 
horses, at professions and trades ; and 
here in Nova Zembla they do just 
the same, only the imitators have 
other models. For here they play at 
bear and walrus, and slay them with 
the bow and arrow and “ make believe” 
with guns ; they drive toy-sledges and 
noisily keep in order imaginary teams 
Now they raise the heavy 
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skin-tent and now they strike it; 
and now, as always and everywhere, 
they play at the most ancient of all 
games, the game of Mother and Child. 
And I must not forget, that here, as 
elsewhere, you find the fine old game 
of ninepins, as well known and as 
much practised as ever it was in an 
English playroom. Happy enough 
they are, and happier than many an 
English child; and yet their home, 
with its surroundings, is one of the 
most monotonous and dreary on earth. 

Imagine, for example, a country 
where the giant of the forest is scarcely 
twelve inches high; where the grey- 
green creeping vegetation is only 
visible for barely three months in the 
year; where, to be sure, the tiny 
forget-me-not opens its sweet blue eyes 
for a summer month, but so exhausts 
its strength in doing it as to leave 
none for leaves; where on no exposed 
ground, and only in the low moist 
valleys turning to the kindly South, 
is there the least sign of herb; where 
for nine months in the year there is 
nothing but ice and snow and the 
white bear; where rage the most 
violent gales, the very breath of which 
is icy death ; where falls that dark 
Arctic night, which waits three long 
deadly months for dawn. Here in- 
deed is the end of things and the 
worst of places; yet even here you 
find, as all over the vast Russian 
Empire, the sturdy simple heroism of 
the Russian monk. 

For the Apostle of 
Zemblans is 


the Nova 
not only a giant in 
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physical strength, he is, and has to 
be, a hero to overlook the awful 
desolation of the life. Good Father 
John, with his flowing hair and great 
beard, his deep chest and gentle voice, 
is a volunteer, and so far back as 1887 
came here to help these uncivilised 
savages to lose their fear of those 
numerous evil spirits which they 
believe beset their path. Health 
failed him once, and that once he 
returned to the Russian monastery 
which had trained him; but home- 
sickness for Nova Zembla and its 
handful of inconsidered savages proved 
the worse disease; and with the 
breaking up of the ice he came back. 
Great is Father John, for he has a 
wonderful way with these people: he 
can bear a strong hand at any work 
that they can do; hecan use a strong 
voice for them when the Government 
steamer comes each year; and, chief 
of all, did he not voyage out into the 
awful Kara Sea, where ice piles on ice 
and wildly drives hither and thither 
as foam flies before the wind, and did 
he not there, on a lonely island, defy 
and dare and splinter into a thousand 
pieces that huge solitary shaft of 
granite, the most sacred of Samoyad 
gods, who kept watch and ward over 
all the reindeer and gave them in- 
crease, and then, even then, returned 
with all his company safe and un- 
harmed? Yes, great is Father John, 
say the Nova Zemblans ; and, know- 
ing the living death to which he has 
given his years, I echo it. 
ARTHUR MoNTEFIORE BRICE. 
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A BULLIFANT. 


“Tue Political will now tell us 
one of his shikar stories,” said the 
Subaltern. 

“Tell us how you shot the croco- 
dile with snipe-shot,” said the Major. 

“ Or how you pulled a cobra out of 
his hole by the tail,” said the Doctor. 

“Or about the man-eaters,” added 
the Major. 

The Political laughed. ‘“ You do 
not appreciate my stories as you 
might, I am afraid,” he began; but 
he was interrupted by a chorus of, 
“We do, we do!” “Tell him to tell 
us how the bear walked into his bed- 
room, Sir,” said the Subaltern to the 
General. 

“T did not know you were a great 
hunter,” said the General to the 
Political. ‘ But tell us any tale you 
like ; never mind the boys.” 

The Political reflected. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, “I will tell you a shikar story ; 
I do not mind your insinuations. This 
one is about an elephant.” 

“ Hold on, you fellows,” muttered 
the Subaltern resignedly, and the 
Political plunged into his tale. 

“Some years ago I was up in 
Wynaad, which is a forest and hill 
country on the west coast of India. 
There are a number of coffee-planters 
there, capital good fellows, who are 
delighted to see you, and will put you 
up for years, if you like; and there is 
capital good shooting. I went up for 
the shooting and had a royal time, 
stopping a day or two here and a day 
or two there. I forget how many 
sambur and muntjac and panther I 
didn’t get; and I had several stalks 
for bison, but without any luck. My 
last few days were spent with a man 


named Willocks. He was a funny 
old fellow, a gardener, I think, who 
had been brought out by a company 
to manage one of their estates. He 
was a bit of a rough diamond, I must 
tell you, and nothing of a sportsman : 
I do not believe he had ever fired off 
a gun in his life; but he was hospi- 
tality itself, and if I did not go to 
bed as tight as a drum each night it 
was not his fault. 

“T went there to try and get a 
bison before I went back to the 
plains. It was supposed to be a good 
place, but I trudged over the moun- 
tains for two days and never saw a 
horn of one ; so I made up my mind 
to clear out. 

“We were sitting in his verandah 
after tiffin when I told him, and he 
was disgusted. ‘Go away, man,’ he 
said, ‘and no bison! Why the hills 
just swarm wi’ them. What’ll your 
friends say?’ 

“T said I would have to bear their 
remarks in patience, but I must go, 
as my leave was nearly up. As to 
the bison swarming in the hills, I had 
walked from dawn to dark for two 
days and never seen a hair. ‘They’re 
afeerd of ye, man,’ he said. ‘They 
heard you was coming, no doubt. 
They’re just shivering and hidin’ in 
the forest for fear of ye.’ Then he 
laughed his great broad laugh. 

“T didn’t mind his chaff any more 
than I do the Subaltern’s, but I was 
sorry to leave the old fellow without 
having had a shot. He felt it a 
reflection upon his hospitality, so I 
decided to stay yet another day and 
have alast try. ‘And ye’'ll just have 
a drop of whisky now,’ said Willocks, 
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‘to drink luck.’ We were drinking 
the luck when there was a patter of 
feet outside and a Tamil ran up into 
the verandah. He was covered with 
dust from head to foot, his turban 
was gone, there were spots of blood 
on his arms and chest, and he looked 
scared out of his life. 

“As soon as he had recovered a 
little breath he began to pour out a 
torrent of words upon us. As for me, 
I did not understand the tongue, but 
Willocks -listened in amazement. I 
was naturally burning with desire to 
know what had happened, but when 
I attempted to ask Willocks he only 
put up his hand to demand silence. 
It was not till the native had talked 
himself into exhaustion that Willocks 
turned to me. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘did 
ye ever hear a tale like yon? It 
is a pretty tale to tell a man, of 
his own carts too.’ 

“*T didn’t hear “‘yon”,’ I answered. 
‘You forget that I do not understand 


the damned lingo. What is it, a 
tiger ?’ 
“* Hoots,’ he said, getting up 


angrily, ‘tiger! What’s a tiger? It’s 
that damned temple elephant that’s 
gone must and destroyed my carts, I 
tell ye. Did you ever hear the like? 
He’s trod the bullocks into the mud 
and strewed the coffee all over the 
country-side,—my best coffee, too. 
Didn’t ye see the man waving his 
arms?’ I nodded. ‘That was the 
way the elephant waved his trunk, 
he says. He just came on some of 
my carts carrying coffee to Calicut 
and he destroyed ‘em ; and not satis- 
fied wi’ that, the brute, he’s put his 
trunk into the coffee and thrown it 
miles ; and it’s worth ten rupees a 
basket, no less.’ 

“While Willocks was talking he 
had been putting on his hat and 
boots, and I did the same. Then I 
picked up my rifle and followed him 
down the hill. The path lay for a 
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mile or more through his own land, 
between coffee-bushes planted in 
rows ; then it passed a strip of forest 
and joined with the high road. 
About half a mile along this we 
found the carts. There were three 
of them: two were upset over the 
side of the road and lay broken to 
pieces half way down the hills; the 
other was right in the centre of the 
road. Directly we sighted the carts, 
Willocks took shelter behind a tree, 
‘Look out for yourself!’ he yelled to 
me. ‘I don’t know that the beggar’s 
not hiding about here waiting for us.’ 
Then I also took shelter. However, 
we could see nothing of the elephant, 
and by dint of keeping carefully 
under the shelter of the forest that 
lined the road we got up to the spot. 

“Tt was a dismal sight. As the 
driver said, the bullocks had been 
killed, just trodden into the road, 
making a red, disgusting mess in its 
white dust. The cart was broken to 
atoms. The coffee which was loaded 
in bulk, not bags, was scattered all 
over the road. Willocks groaned. 
‘The vicious beast!’ he said. ‘ Four 
hundred rupees won’t cover this.’ 

“The coolies from the estate, hear- 
ing what had happened, came down 
to see ; and after carefully satisfying 
themselves that the elephant was 
really gone, they set to work to 
raise the carts that had fallen down 
the nullah. The road was cleared, 
and children were put on to pick up 
as much of the scattered coffee as 
could be found. 

“ Willocks and I went back to the 
bungalow. ‘T’ll sue that heathen old 
temple,’ he said, angrily. ‘ This isn’t 





the first time the bullifant’s gone 
must. Last time he killed two men; 


this time likely he’ll kill a dozen.’ 

“T was itching with anxiety to 
shoot him, but Willocks shook his 
head. ‘Ye'll have to get him pro- 
claimed first,’ he said. ‘If you go 
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shooting a tame elephant you'll get 
into trouble.’ 

“*Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘Do 
you call this a tame beast ?’ 

“*The priest of the temple will,’ 
said Willocks. ‘It’s a very famous 
beast, this bullifant; he’s the tallest 
in the province and has the biggest 
tusks. There'll be a holy show if 
you shoot him.’ 

“*Ts he to be allowed to go on 
killing people freely?’ I asked. 

“Willocks shook his head, and 
mixed some more whisky and soda- 
water. Not a word more would he 
say that evening about the bullifant, 
but he was evidently brooding on 
some idea. We went to bed early, 
which alone showed that he was not 
in his usual frame of mind. 

“When I got up to chota hazri 
next morning Willocks was not there. 
‘ Where’s master?’ I asked the butler. 

“Master going out early,’ explained 
the butler as he poured out my tea. 
‘Master gone iliphant-catching.’ 

““* Gone what ?’ 

“* Catching iliphant. But master 
leaving one chitti ; I fetching it now 
only.’ 

“The butler fetched the note and 
I read it; it was scrawled hastily in 
red pencil on a piece of rough brown 
paper. ‘Dear B. Iam off to try and 
trap the old bullifant. Did not like 
to wake you, as you were sleeping like 
an angel. I shall probably not be back 
till the afternoon ; do not wait break- 
Jast. If you'd like to see the brute 
trapped, look over about eight o'clock ; 
but mind, no rifle.’ 

“*Trap the elephant?’ I asked the 
butler in surprise. 

“Ves, Sar,’ answered the man, 
and then he explained to me Willocks’s 
plan. This was not the first time 
that the elephant had gone must, and 
his habits were therefore known. He 
would spend the night in the valley 
below, eating the plantains of the 





villagers and stealing sugar-cane ; but 
as soon as the day began to get hot, 
say about ten o’clock, he would return 
to his temple-grove for coolness. 
Willocks knew this, and also that the 
elephant would pass up a path which 
went over some of his land. His idea 
was to dig a pit in this path, cover it 
with bamboos and earth, and thus 
catch the beast. 

“*Where is this place?’ I asked 
the butler. It appeared that it was 
about a mile away, so about eight 
o'clock I went out to have a look at 
what Willocks was up to, taking a 
coolie with me as a guide. We went 
along quietly in the morning fresh- 
ness, passing through little belts of 
coffee and strips of forest ; there were 
jungle-fowl feeding on the edge of it, 
and spurfow] here and there calling, 
but of course I had not brought my 
gun. Then we entered into a thick 
forest, clothing the side of a hill on 
the top of which stood the temple. 
We must, I supposed, be coming near 
the place, but I could not see any- 
thing for the forest, nor could I hear 
the coolies digging. Suddenly my 
guide stopped, gave one_ horrified 
glance ahead, and disappeared into 
the forest. I was so surprised at this 
performance that for a moment I only 
gazed after him stupidly. Then I 
looked forward to see what had 
occasioned his flight. For a moment 
I could see nothing; I stepped for- 
ward a few spaces, and became 
suddenly aware that the duskiness 
ahead was no shadow of the forest, 
but an elephant. His back was 
turned to me and I saw only his great 
behind and his tail. A minute later 
I was up the nearest tree. 

The coolie had made some good 
running through the forest, and I 
had made better climbing the tree ; 
but the elephant did not pay us any 
attention. He seemed to be busy 
about something. As soon as I was 
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safely ensconced in a fork of the tree, 
well out of reach, and had regained 
my breath, I peeped round the trunk 
to watch him. 

He was behaving curiously for an 
elephant. He was investigating some- 


thing, something that apparently 
interested him a good deal. He 


advanced a few steps and retreated ; 
he turned his stupid head to one side 
and the other; he trumpeted; then 
he went down on his knees, and 
seemed to be reaching for something 
with his trunk. He was so excited 
about it that I grew excited too; but 
though I strained round all I could, I 
could not make out what he was after 
as his huge body blocked the view. 


While the elephant was thus 
engaged I heard a voice. It came 


from the bowels of the earth, and 
sounded like the voice of Willocks. 
‘Ye red-eyed son of Satan’ it said 
viciously, ‘ ye thought ye had me, eh?’ 
The voice seemed to excite the elephant 
still more; his huge body quivered to 
the tip of his tail; he began making 
frantic efforts to get his head and 
trunk down to something. ‘Ha,’ 
said the voice again, ‘how did ye like 
that?’ The elephant had drawn back, 
and was waving his trunk to and fro 
as if in pain. ‘Put yer dirty trunk 
in my hair, would ye?’ said the voice. 
‘Just try again now!’ 

“Yes, certainly it was Willocks’s 
voice. But where on earth was he? 
I clambered out cautiously upon a 
great limb to get a better view. The 
elephant paid no attention to me. 
I got nearly over his back, and some 
leaves I dislodged fell upon him ; but 
he took no notice. Still I could not 
see Willocks. I could see just in 
front of the elephant a pit about ten 
feet square and apparently deep. 
This was no doubt Willocks’s trap ; 
but obviously the elephant had not 
fallen into it. ‘Hullo, Willocks!’ I 
said. ‘ Where the devil are you ?’ 
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“*Ts that you, B.?’ 
“* Yes,’ I said. ‘I’m up here ina 
tree. Where are you?’ 

“* Where’s yon bullifant?’ answered 
the voice. 

“* Under my tree, looking savage.’ 

“T heard the unseen Willocks 
cursing. ‘ What’s the beggar doin’ ?’ 

“*Eating your sandwiches,’ I 
answered ; ‘and, by Jove, yes, he’s 
drinking your beer; pouring it down 
his throat he is, the devil !’ 

“Willocks sighed. ‘Mac Ewen’s 
ale! Can’t you drive him off?’ 

“*T have just escaped with the 
skin of my teeth upa tree. Where 
are you, Willocks?’ 

“* Man,’ said the voice solemnly, 
‘did ye ever read Scripture?’ 

** No,’ I shouted back. 

“* Then more shame to ye, lad.’ 

“There was a moment’s silence and 
I began tounderstand. I roared with 
laughter, till the elephant paused on 
his last sandwich and looked up 
reprovingly. ‘ Willocks!’ 

“*Eh?’ 

“*Do you mean the man who dug 
a pit for his neighbour and fell into 
it himself?’ 

“T heard Willocks groan. Then I 
saw a head come up very cautiously 
above the brim of the pit. The 
elephant saw it also, and made a 
snatch at it with his trunk. The 
head disappeared; but the elephant 
was enraged at the fresh appearance 
of his foe, and again approaching the 
pit attempted to get his trunk down 
into it. I saw an arm with a pen- 
knife in it suddenly shoot up, and 
the elephant drew back his trunk in 
a hurry. ‘Did I get him?’ asked 
Willocks. 

“The elephant’s trunk was bleed- 
ing, so I suppose he had. I told 
him so, and he grunted; but the 
elephant’s rage became awful. He 
snorted, he bellowed, he stamped 
round and round the pit in a par- 
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oxysm of fury, banging himself 
against the trees and crushing down 
the bushes like grass. ‘ Willocks,’ 
I shouted. 

“* Eh, man, yere a great one to 
talk. Dinna talk so much, but get 
down and drive off the elephant. 
Are ye afraid of it?’ 

“* Yes,’ I replied. ‘How did you 
get down there, Willocks ?’ 

“*The beggar came two hours too 
soon,’ said Willocks. ‘The coolies 
had finished digging the pit, and gone 
to get bamboos and grass to cover it 
with. I was drinking a little beer ; 
did ye say the elephant had finished 
it?’ 

“* Every drop,’ I answered. 

“*Canna ye get one of the other 
bottles and just hand it down to me? 
It’s dry work, man, in a pit, with an 
elephant reaching after ye with its 
trunk.’ 

“* No,’ I replied ; ‘they are out of 
reach,’ 

“Willocks groaned. ‘I was sitting 
on the edge of the pit with the beer, 
when I heard a slight sound. I 
looked round and saw yon elephant 
behind me, his trunk within a foot of 
my head, his eyes just one red glare. 
Ah man, you'd ha’ been afeerd if 
you’d seen him; he seemed a’ mile 
high! So I just jumped into the pit.’ 

“T began to laugh again. ‘ Look 
here, Willocks,’ I said, ‘it’s getting 
on to breakfast-time. Come out of 
that.’ But Willocks only cursed. 
As to the elephant, he was leaning 
up against a tree resting. He had 
put his trunk in his mouth as a baby 
does its thumb, and rocked to and 
fro; but he never took his eyes off 
the pit. 

“Half an hour passed; matters 
were serious. ‘How are we going 
to get away from this?’ I said. 
Willocks did not answer. ‘Do you 
suppose the coolies will go and tell 
some one?’ I asked again. 
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“Who are they to tell?’ said 
Willocks. 

“«Can’t they tell the Police?’ 

“*Oh, — ah, — yes, the Police,’ 
chuckled Willocks. 

“*Or get a planter-neighbour to 
come and shoot the brute?’ 

“Willocks laughed. ‘My lad,’ he 
said, ‘as you know, there ain't a 
planter within ten miles of us that 
can shoot a must elephant. We'll 
have to wait till Colin comes; that 
is, if they take him the news.’ 

“When do you suppose he'll 
come ?’ 

““* Day after to-morrow, may be.’ 

“* We'll both be dead long before 
that,’ I replied. ‘Won’t your ser- 
vants do something ?’ 

“* What can they do?’ 

“«They have our guns.’ 

“¢Qh,’ said Willocks; ‘and you 
think they'll come and shoot the 
bullifant? Man, but ye’re sanguine.’ 

“Tt was now about ten o'clock, or 
past, and not a soul had come near 
us; no doubt the coolies had fled to 
their lines, and would remain there. 
‘Won't the elephant go away at sun- 
down, to feed?’ I asked again. 

““* May be he will,’ said Willocks, 
‘may be he won’t. You see, we 
aren’t friends exactly ; he wants me, 
and he'll probably remain here. 
Can’t you get down?’ 

“To get down I should have to 
pass within ten feet of the elephant, 
and I did not like his eye. ‘No,’ I 
replied. An hour more passed ; it 
was desperately hot. The elephant 
never budged, only now and then he 
would come to the edge of the pit 
and eye Willocks savagely. I was 
getting terribly cramped. But help 
was nearer than we supposed. About 
half an hour later I saw the elephant 
give a start, and prick up his ears. 
‘Something coming,’ I said to 
Willocks. 

“Something was coming. It was 
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a horse; I could hear the tramp of 
his feet on the hard earth. I peered 
very eagerly along the bit of path I 
could see; the elephant gave a step 
forward. In a moment a man came 
round the corner leading a white 
horse. It was Willocks’s syce with 
his old Arab. Willocks had told him 
to be on hand about ten o’clock for 
him to ride home; so here he was, 
only an hour late. Apparently the 
news of the elephant had never 
reached Willocks’s house. 

“ Directly the syce saw the elephant 
he stopped ; a moment more and he 
had dived headlong into the under- 
growth. The horse too stopped and 
snorted ; and like an avalanche the 
elephant charged him. Sut the 
horse wheeled in a trice, and was off 
down the path with the elephant 
after him. We could hear the 
clatter of hoofs rapidly growing less. 
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“* Quick !’ I cried, dropping out of 
the tree. ‘Climb out and hook it 
before he comes back!’ But the 
poor old chap was overdone with 
heat and fright and thirst, and I had 
to pull him out of the pit. Then we 
plunged into the jungle and made for 
home. 

“When we got there we found 
that the cursed coolies had never told 
anyone about the appearance of the 
elephant, and Willocks’s servants 
knew nothing of his danger. The 
coolies had simply gone home to their 
huts and left Willocks to his own 
devices. 

“The old white horse turned up in 
the evening without saddle and bridle, 
and much the worse for his violent 
exercise. The bullifant was shot two 
days later by Colin.” 


Henry FIEtpDINe. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE RED TERROR, 


Ir is probably safe to say that to 
a great many people the history of 
the Revolution in France is the history 
of the Terror in Paris, with perhaps 
a little of Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Nantes added without emphasis. As 
to what passed in the country dis- 
tricts, and in hundreds of provincial 
towns, there is scant knowledge ; and 
nevertheless it is a tale none the less 
interesting because the scene is nar- 
rower than the huge chaotic struggles 
of a capital city. It is more human, 
if less national ; more individual and 
more tragic in its very simplicity. It 
is not the history of a government,— 
whatever that government might call 
itself; it is the chronicle of little 
towns where each is known to the 
other, where all suffer, where some 
triumph, where one or two are heroes 
and martyrs. It is, no doubt, very 
small in comparison; but it comes 
the closer to those who read and look 
on. Also it is easier to understand, 
from the past, how the whole became 
possible and inevitable. 

In St. Malo, for instance, the 
Revolution had been to a consider- 
able degree anticipated and prepared. 
As a matter of fact, whether to Dukes 
of Brittany or Kings of France or 
any more temporary protectors, St. 
Malo had always borne her allegiance 
lightly. Even in theory she owed 
them little ; in practice she paid them 
less, and withdrew that when it 
pleased her. It is one of her own 
historians who records her extraor- 
dinary independence from century 
to century; and he adds: “She was 
competed for by princes and remained 
herself indifferent ; all parties had 


need of her, but she sufficed to 
herself.” Excessive and vain-glorious 
as this sounds, it is, nevertheless, 
geographically and historically true. 
During the long religious wars of the 
League it is an exact statement of 
her circumstances ; she was absolutely 
self-sufficient, governing herself accord- 
ing to her own good will as a miniature 
republic, and recognising no prince or 
suzerain whatever, after a fashion 
that would be laughable, considering 
her size, were it not so amazing. 

The time came, indeed, when the 
independent spirit of the little city 
led to an event so strange, so fore- 
stalling, to coin a word, that it is 
difficult to realise by how long a time 
it preceded the days of the Revolu- 
tion ; for in the well-known dislike 
of Saint Malo to all and every sort 
of domination, she fell so deeply in 
love with liberty, that when her own 
bishop came back by sea from Rome, 
her citizens took him prisoner as he 
landed, liking his nominal lordship 
over them as little as any other 
semblance of rule: “A bishop being 
no whit better than a governor,” as it 
is written in a letter of the time, 
“though it is undesirable to kill him, 
by accident or otherwise.” So they 
arrested him without more ado, and 
kept him close prisoner in his own 
cathedral precincts, where he had 
ample leisure to quarrel with his 
turbulent Chapter; and when, from 
the pulpit, the priests of the town 
inveighed against such treatment, the 
Council bade them “ hold their peace 
and be thankful, for it was only in 
Saint Malo that in these days a man 
might eat his fill and sleep o’ nights 
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without the fear of cold steel griping 
the stomach of him.” And presently 
they further ordered that, to prevent 
such complaints, no sermons were 
henceforward to be delivered from the 
pulpit, but only the gospel to be read 
aloud, sans tire-lires (without fal-lals). 


No; St. Malo was at no time in 
her history humble towards her 
superiors, even when she acknow- 


ledged them. She was by ancient 
tradition, by character, and by custom, 
always in opposition. 

When, for example, one Duke of 
Brittany (it was Francis the Second) 
sent a troop of men-at-arms to over- 
awe his troublesome subjects, St. Malo 
opened her gates and let them enter 
in a silence of empty streets that 
seemed to promise humility and sub- 
mission, but when once the portcullis 
was safely dropped behind them, and 
there was no possible escape, there 
swept out from every door and alley, 
from every corner and court, such a 
torrent of armed men, of clutching, 
howling women, that “there was 
strange meat hung that night in every 
man’s cellar.” And when the Duke 
sent presently a herald to ask how 
his men-at-arms had fared, having 
received no further news of them, the 
citizens hooted at him from their 
ramparts, and mocked him, crying, 
“ Duke, go seek thy dogs (Duc, cherche 
tes chiens) !”—which has remained in 
their speech ever since as an address 
of infinite derision. 

Again, when Anne the Duchess, 
whom indeed they were supposed to 
love, found them so unruly and so 
rebellious that she determined to 
enlarge and strengthen the castle, not 
to protect the town, but to constrain 
it, they demanded of their bishop to 
excommunicate the men who worked 
for her, and night after night with 
singular industry, themselves pulled 
down the stones that had been built 
up during theday. Only, since Anne 
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was not a Breton for nothing (and 
there is her inscription on the tower, 
Qui-qu’en-grogne, in witness of that,) 
they met for once their match. 

But none the less they continued 
to guard their liberties and their 
rights with a jealous independence 
that was always in arms. In the 
days of their wealth,—and they threw 
gold out of windows to the beggars 
in the street !—they were willing to 
give millions to the King, but the 
smallest national tax they furiously 
opposed. Their corsairs fought for 
their own hand and St. Malo, and 
only accepted as an indifferent com- 
pliment the thanks of France. For 
it was only in rebellion that the 
Malouins grew patriotic; up to a 
certain period, “their country was 
neither Brittany, nor France, nor 
England ; but in return for service 
rendered, they deigned to accept the 
protection of that power which for 
the moment was in preponderance,” 
—which means, to put it more 
crudely than her historian, that St. 
Malo had a knack of being on the 
winning side; and that while by 
accident or circumstance they might 
call themselves French or Breton, 
they were at all times only Malouin 
at heart. 

Turbulent, proud, independent, 
holding their heads so high in the 
world that it seems a wonder they 
did not tumble off their little rock- 
city into the surrounding sea, this is 
what the Malouins were from the 
beginning of their history. It seemed 
but a very small step further than 
they had already gone to accept in 
theory the Revolution; but they had 
not foreseen the Terror. And yet, in 
spite of them, the Terror came to St. 
Malo. 

It wouid be too long, and infinitely 
repugnant, to tell in detail the story 
of that sorrowful time; if indeed, 
apart from its greater facts, it can 
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ever be fully known. It is only here 
and there that one catches glimpses 
of the smaller lives that were un- 
celebrated, unremarked, and that yet 
were martyrdoms ; the little tragedies 
perhaps of women who prayed in their 
churches till they were thrust out of 
them, who prayed on the church-steps 
till they were imprisoned, who prayed 
in their cells till they were done to 
death. It did not occur to them that 
they could do anything but pray ; it 
was habit, perhaps, but a habit we 
call heroism. And in all the country- 
side there were priests, some of them 
old and ill, who were driven into 
hiding, proscribed, hunted, expelled, 
tortured with every sort of suffering 
and peril. Here is an extract from 
a letter written by one, a poor man, 
the son of a labourer, very simple, 
very unlearned. 


Thrice I was torn by force out of the 
pulpit, hiding as I could about my 
parish. I slept more often with the pigs 
than in the cottages. Sometimes I found 
crusts of bread hidden in the hollows of 
trees; oftener, I went hungry. Men 
were paid to track us, dogs trained to 
hunt us by scent, watches were set at 
night in the ways where we might pass ; 
once I was chased from dawn to dusk, 
with houses burning and guns firing on 
every side so that I could not tell where 
to go, and the next day I found four 
priests and ten or twelve of our friends 
who had helped us, lying dead in the 
pastures about me. It was seldom I was 
able to sleep; I had no time to be 
ill. . . . And yet, when I saw women 
and children flying in fear of their lives ; 
when our poorest peasants grudged them- 
selves bread and water that they might 
have something to spare for those that 
were in hiding; when I saw them creep- 
ing by night, at risk of worse than death, 
to pray at the foot of a cross or on the 
steps of a locked chapel ;—oh, then it 
seemed to me that I ought to have 
suffered more, much more, to be worthy 
of them. 


There is a plain stone cross on the 
dyke that joins St. Malo to the main- 
land, a cross of granite, about which 


hang many memories. One isa legend 
of the days when the English were 
a terror in the land, a story of love 
and parting and waiting, ending in 
death ; but there is another that ends 
also in death, and this one is true. 
For during the Chouannerie sixty- 
eight prisoners, taken at Dol, were 
brought to St. Malo; the women and 
children were left under guard out- 
side the walls, the men shut into the 
church of St. Sauveur within the 
town. But at ten of the next morn- 
ing they were reunited on the beach 
immediately below this cross, where 
they were set in a long line, their 
backs against the wall of the dyke, 
their faces turned towards the sea, 
while the firing-party loaded their 
guns. It is recorded that one of the 
prisoners, a little boy ten years old, 
let his hat be carried away by the 
wind and chased it till he was 
knee-deep in the water; “ whereat 
the great number of people looking 
on laughed very joyously.” Then 
the firing began. It lasted twenty 
minutes; when it was finished, the 
great tumbrils, that stood ready, were 
loaded and driven, leaving a trail of 
blood on all the road they passed 
over, to the cemetery, where the 
bodies were thrown into a pit. It 
is said,—and no wonder !—that some- 
times on the beach at nightfall one 
can still hear the sobbing of children, 
the prayers of women, and the curses 
of men, mingling with the sound 
made by the waves as they run up 
the sand towards the granite cross. 

There is another story of those days 
that is worth telling, if only for the 
sake of one who plays a part in it; 
the story of the great Chouan con- 
spiracy, which might have altered 
the fate of France,—the history of 
Armand de la Rouérie and Thérése de 
Moellien. 

Armand was such a man as such 
times are apt to bring forth; so full 
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of what his countrymen call initiative 
that he had been a little of many 
things before he became a leader of 
Chouans, the accredited agent and 
lieutenant of the King in this part 
of High Brittany. He had been, for 
instance, an officer in the Guards ; 
he had been also, for a time, a 
Trappist monk ; he had held a post 
of some importance in the army of 
Lafayette. It is said by his adver- 
saries that under the Monarchy he 
was a Parliamentarian; it is certain 
that under the Republic he was the 
most devoted of Royalists and served 
his cause to the death. And the 
story of that death is a pitiful one. 
He had already been denounced 
as a conspirator, and was already more 
or less in hiding: at this time he 
had his head-quarters, as one may 
call them, at the Chateau du Fosse- 
Hingant at St. Coulomb, midway 
between St. Malo and Cancale. It 
was then the home of Mare Désilles, 
whose son André, the hero of Nancy, 
had fiung himself in front of a cannon 
as it was fired, to check an insur- 
rection among his soldiers; whose 
daughter, Madame de la Fonchais, 
was presently to become sorrowfully 
famous; whose niece, Thérése de 
Moellien, was the Flora Macdonald 
of the Malouin country, as beautiful, 
as romantic, as devoted as she. If 
Armand de la Rouérie was the head 
of the conspiracy, she was its heart ; 
she went from house to house, from 
farm to farm, from cottage to cottage, 
emptying her purse among the poor, 
urging the cause of the King, helping 
with all her courage, her faith, her 
beauty, to build up that great enter- 
prise which might have changed the 
history of France. ‘“ She was so good, 
so innocent, we knew that what she 
told us must be right,” the peasants 
said of her ; she seemed to them then, 
and much more afterwards, a little 
saint of God. And presently, as one 





declares of her who tells the story, 
she was to be called the Angel of the 
Chouannerie. 

They had all met in the large low 
hall of the Fosse-Hingant, for the 
time had almost come when the sign 
was to be given which would set all 
Brittany under arms, to make of their 
enterprise not a series of small inde- 
pendent outbreaks, but the uprising 
of a great disciplined army under its 
appointed leaders, with a concerted 
and prearranged plan of campaign. 
But just when they should have been 
most sure of themselves, there had 
fallen upon them a strange and over- 
whelming discouragement and depres- 
sion; they had with one accord un- 
buckled their swords and flung them 
upon the table in sign of abandonment 
and withdrawal. They urged Armand 
de la Rouérie to fly to Jersey from 
the peril that surrounded him; they 
had even gone so far as to have a 
fishing-boat ready and in waiting 
for his passage. And Armand had 
dropped his head upon his hands, 
and listened, in the midst of those 
who had failed him, desperately alone. 

Suddenly a voice was heard among 
them, so timid and clear and young 
that it sounded like the voice of a 
child; that yet grew stronger as it 
went on, and gathered such a force into 
it as seemed miraculous. “It was 
like a trumpet, or a bell ringing the 
tocsin,” said one who heard it; “and 
yet it made me think of my mother 
singing an old song of war to me as a 
lullaby.” One does not know what 
she said; but when Thérése de Moel- 
lien had finished, Armand de la 
Rouérie was standing with his head 
high and a new light in his eyes, and 
the men about the table had seized 
their swords and were swearing to 
follow him to the death. 

But that night in the large low hall 
of the Fosse-Hingant there was a 
traitor ; and before the sign could be 
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given that meant war, word had been 
sent to Danton, the agents of the Terror 
were on the track, and Armand began 
that last long flight that was to end 
for him only in death. It is a flight 
in which one cannot follow him ; no 
one but Thérése knew all its stages. 
Henceforward he was never to pass 
two nights in the same place; he 
must sleep under hedges, in willow- 
flats, beneath firewood piled in noir- 
barges, must creep from castle to 
cottage where Thérése had implored 
for him a shelter, where her hand 
opened for him the door. In the 
darkness she brought him food, con- 
soled him, guided him to a temporary 
safety ; by day she sat at home under 
the eye of the Terror, and stitched at 
the fine embroidery of her day with 
death waiting at her shoulder. And 
presently the end came for them both. 
Armand, in a last and supreme effort, 
had crossed the Rance and had taken 
refuge at St. Enogat, sleeping on a 
ledge of rock in the cave known as 
the Goule-es-Fées ; where few dared to 
enter, partly because the way in was 
closed at high tide by the water, and 
also because, as all the world believes, 
the fairies meet there by moonlight to 
dance and sing upon the sand. 

But even here he was in danger, 
and by night he fled again, he, and 
an aged manservant, and Thérése de 
Moellien. It was midwinter and 
snowing heavily, and in the forest of 
La Hunaudaye there were deep and 
dangerous drifts; the horses they 
rode were worn out, fell, and could 
not rise again; Armand lay as one 
dead upon the ground. Thérése and 
the old serving-man carried him, one 
does not know how, for four long 
miles through the snow to the Chateau 
de la Guyomarais; they asked for 
shelter for a peasant of the name of 
Gosselin, whom they had found lying 
by the way. He was consumed by 
fever, half-starved, broken-hearted, 
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and hopeless ; when next day he heard 
of the fate of the King, he turned 
his face to the wall, and “ weeping 
for his good master, in great misery 
he died.” 

He was buried the same night in 
the garden of the castle, where he 
was laid in a bed of lime that his 
body at least might escape from the 
hands of his enemies ; but even here 
he was to fail. His grave was be- 
trayed by the same traitor—his friend 
and physician, save the mark !—who 
had denounced him before ; his head 
was sent to Danton, and, being unfor- 
tunately implicated by some papers 
found in his coffin, the Désilles family 
were surrounded in the Chateau du 
Fosse-Hingant and put under arrest. 
This was nearly the beginning of a 
terrible massacre ; but as the agents 
entered, Madame de Ja Fonchais swal- 
lowed the list of names of those who 
had joined the conspiracy, and saved 
hundreds from certain death. It was 
not her fault that she did not save all. 
But, guided always by Cheftel the 
traitor, the agents found the secret 
place where the main papers of the 
enterprise were hidden; there were 
letters from the princes, instructions, 
details ; if there was no complete list 
of the conspirators, there was enough 
to compromise many, and not one of 
these escaped. A hint, or an ill-will 
that suggested one, was sufficient in 
those days; and with Danton’s agent 
and Cheftel the traitor laying their 
wits together, neither was lacking. 
They arrested the few they knew, the 
several they suspected, the many 
whom it was convenient to get rid 
of ; men, women, some who were but 
children, they were all swept away to 
the guillotine. 

Among those who thus died were 
two whom one cannot but remember 
tenderly. One was Madame de la 
Fonchais, who was arrested in mistake 
for her sister, but forbade the error 
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to be declared. “ Your children are 
younger, and need you more,” she 
writes. “Mine are old enough to 
remember me; I think I could not 
bear to be forgotten.” The other 
was Thérése de Moellien, the Angel of 
the Chouannerie, the Flora Macdonald 
of High Brittany, the fair young girl 
who was called by the peasants who 
loved her, the little Saint of God. 

On the edge of the Bois de Pontual 
there is the hut of a sabot-maker, a 
thatched shed under trees and amid 
bramble-brakes, sweet with the smell 
of new-cut wood, of fallen pine-cones, 
of apples from the cider-mill beside 
the cottage. In autumn it is very 
silent, very sunny ; there are no birds 
singing, no life among the trees, only 
now and then a faint rustle as cf some 
small unseen thing in the grass, and 
the dull thud of the knife as it pares 
and shapes the butter-coloured wood 
of the sabots. 

The sabottier wears a leather pad 
and apron, a loose shirt open over a 
hairy breast, great wooden shoes filled 
with straw on his naked feet; he 
looks out from a grizzled tangle about 
his face like some peeping creature of 
the forest, timid, fierce, cunning, sus- 
picious. He has been telling us, as 
he works, the infinitely little he knows 
about the Revolution. 

“ Dame, vere! since the rich folk 
weren't strong enough to look after 
themselves, it was fine times for the 
poor. The masters ran away and left 
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their people in charge of the land ; 
and of course you don’t fancy they 
ever got it back! Would I have been 
such a fool as to let go ever so many 
journeés,' because some one came and 
said it was his? Not likely, I sup- 
pose! You could always knife him 
and say it was the Chouans, my 
grand-dad told me, and he knew. 
There was a sabottier, as it might 
have been me, who found the papers 
of a big chdteau hidden in the hole 
of a tree. Well, hadn’t he luck, that 
fellow! When the seigneur came 
back, he just met him in a dark bit 
of the wood, yonder, and—— Ay, you 
wouldn’t think Madame, with her 
coach and pair and all her fineries, 
was just the grand-daughter of a sabot- 
tier, as it might have been me, I dare 
say. But then, hadn’t he luck, that 
fellow !” 

He pauses to sharpen the high- 
pointed toe of the sabot in his hand. 
“Those rich devils!” he chuckles, 
with lips lifting over pointed yellow 
teeth. “Wouldn’t I have liked to 
twist the white necks of all those 
pretty madames !” 

He is carving a rose in his sabot ; 
he will talk no more, for he is pre- 
occupied, busy, for the moment an 
artist. But it is not difficult to see 
in him what the men were who 
brought the days of the Red Terror 
to France. 


'A measure of land, akin to the old 
English hides and organs. 
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THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 


THE moralist is justified in issuing 
grave warnings against sentimentality. 
An artificial excitement of good feel- 
ing, an expenditure of emotion with- 
out adequate cause and in pure waste, 
it is the foible or vice of effemin- 
ate men and half-educated women. 
Brought to the test of the real, it 
proves in most cases to be the comedy 
of sentiment ; and, even if sincere, it 
undergoes a ludicrous collapse, being 
incapable of reduction into practice. 
Sentimentality, then, might loosely 
be defined as an indulgence of 
feeling for the feeling’s sake, or as 
wasteful emotion; but so much is 
denounced under the term, that defi- 
nition is rendered impossible. In- 
deed, the one thing definite about 
sentimentality is that the English- 
speaking races detest it thoroughly, 
whatever it may be. Nay, it would 
almost seem as if, under penalty of 
severe censure, we must embrace 
utilitarianism in its most rigid form, 
and decide forthwith that all sensi- 
bility is sentimental, and all feeling 
intrinsically disgraceful. 

What, then, do we understand by 
this term of disparagement or con- 
demnation ; this term which, in our 
common usage, means everything, or 
something, that is very bad? Before 
we use it, we ought at least to have 
made it clear to ourselves what this 
everything, or something, is. And 
perhaps we may be helped to clearer 
comprehension by a little journey 
into the land of the sentimentalists ; 
by a brief examination of certain 
writers who are commonly accused of 
sentimentality. To begin with, we 
shall find that these writers, each in 
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his own way, laboured to ascertain 
the permissible degree of sentiment, 
the not too much and the not too 
little ; and that they were hampered 
in their task by a defective termino- 
logy,—a terminology which is still 
defective, and more confusing than 
ever. Thus our English writers of 
the eighteenth century required sensi- 
bility, and deplored its excess. But 
they could not express this excess 
by any simple word. The French of 
to-day can draw a distinction between 
the sensible man who is naturally 
open to sympathetic emotions, and 
the sentimental man who artificially 
excites his own good feelings for the 
pleasure, or presumed honour, which 
he derives from them. But our 
ancestors knew not what to under- 
stand by sentimental ; and at present 
we are reputed sensible almost in pro- 
portion to our lack of sensibility; 
while, again, it is very possible for 
our French contemporaries, and barely 
possible for ourselves, to use senti- 
mental as an epithet without implying 
summary condemnation. 

It was in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and _ considerably 
before the appearance of THE SEntI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY, that one of Richard- 
son’s many devoted correspondents 
declared herself at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the word 
sentimental, so much in vogue of late. 
“Tn letters and common conversations 
I have asked several who made use 
of it, and have generally received for 
answer, it is—#it is — sentimental. 
Everything clever and agreeable is 
comprehended in the word ; but I am 
convinced a wrong interpretation is 
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given, because it is impossible that 
everything clever and agreeable can 
be so common as this word. I am 
frequently astonished to hear such a 
one is a sentimental man ; we were a 
sentimental party ; I have been taking 
a sentimental walk.” Now Richard- 
son himself barely employs the word. 
In Sir Cuartes GraNpIson it is 
after a sententious tirade against 
romantic girls who prate of first love, 
more rightly styled first folly, that 
Lady Grandison draws up suddenly, 
fearing she is too sentimental: “The 
French only are proud of sentiments 
at this date; the English cannot bear 
them; story, story, story, is what 
they hunt after, whether sense or 
nonsense, probable or improbable.” 
This is to say that Richardson, offer- 
ing amusement in the hope to secure 
reformation, protests against the 
neglect of the lay-sermons which he 
embodies in his stories. Not that he 
really feared, or had need to fear, 
such neglect. He was indeed espe- 
cially admired as a director of con- 
sciences. “A Friend” could collect, 
in a stout volume (printed for S. 
Richardson) what he calls the Moral 
and Instructive Sentiments, Maxims, 
Cautions, and Reflections, of the truly 
illustrious philosopher and modestly 
anonymous author, whose works 
amiably illustrate and strongly en- 
force the proper virtues of Man and 
Woman, Parent and Child, Old Age 
and Youth, Master and Servant! 
Nowadays, it may be, we do not 
consult this collection of “elevated 
thoughts, beautiful sentiments, and 
instructive lessons” in our hours of 
embarrassment with regard to the 
whole, or particular, duty of man. 
We remember Richardson, if we re- 
member him at all, as an artist who 
furnished a noble tragedy in his 
account of that Clarissa whose virtue 
brought her no material rewards, and 
as a moralist who laid himself open 
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to caricature, who was ludicrously 


immoral when he celebrated the 
worldly success of the prudential 
Pamela. But it is worth while to 


remember also that Richardson pos- 
sessed an extremely intimate and 
minute knowledge of the human 
heart, and laboured worthily to ap- 
portion the rightful dues of reason 
and feeling, of sense and sensibility. 
The sentiment he wished to inculcate 
is of the domestic and “ proper” order ; 
and his heroes are sentimental (as he 
understood the meaning of the word) 
because they are apt to deal in sen- 
tentious maxims and moral aphorisms. 

Here the question arises whether 
our ancestors, in the age of Richard- 
son, were accustomed to improve the 
occasion, and favour their friends and 
acquaintances with spoken sermons- 
in-little. Unless English nature has 
wholly changed in a century, the 
mouther of fine phrases would most 
probably have been shunned, or 
treated to some such curt objurgation 
as was bestowed by Sir Peter Teazle 
upon his nephew. We can prove at 
most that the display of sentiments 
and of moral aphorisms was allowed 
and prized in epistolary correspond- 
ence; and that, in certain cases, this 
moralising was prompted by, or asso- 
ciated with, wasteful emotion. Thus 
Miss Seward, one of our “sweet 
sermonising epistolarians,” could re- 
gret the absence of a friend in the 
following manner : 


Pleasant were the weeks we have 
recently passed together in this ancient 
and embowered mansion! Ihad strongly 
felt the silence and vacancy of the de- 
priving day on which you vanished. 
How prone are our hearts perversely to 
quarrei with the friendly coercion of 
employment at the very instant in which 
it is clearing the torpid and injurious 
mists of unavailing melancholy. 
Virtuous friendship, how pure, how 
sacred are thy delights! Sophia, thy 
mind is capable of tasting them in all 
their poignance; against how many of 
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life’s incidents may that capacity be 
considered as a counterpoise ! 

And not only could such a letter 
be handed about and copied as if it 
were written by Madame de Sévigné, 
but an admiring public, or section of 
the public, could welcome six volumes 
of the kind. 

After Richardson came Rousseau, 
his admirer, and the first European 
writer, as Richardson was the first 
English writer, to awaken the enthu- 
siastic admiration of women. In the 
midst of a polished and immoral 
society he gave forcible expression to 
the sentiment of peaceful and domes- 
tic life. French women were de- 
lighted to recognise themselves in the 
Julie of La NouvetLte Héxoise, and 
discover that they were possessed of 
hearts and feelings. They apostro- 
phised virtue and principle in their 
letters, like their English sisters, but 
with the added fervour which dis- 
tinguished Julie from the heroines of 
Richardson. And more than this, 
they followed their master in conceiv- 
ing the necessity of a self-revelation 
which should be unpleasant and com- 
plete. As for the master himself, 
the apostle of Sensibility who was so 
potent for good and ill, Hume well 
described him in a letter to Blair: 
“He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life, and in this respect 
his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond 
what I have seen any example of 
. 8 He is like a man who 
was stripped not only of his clothes, 
but of his skin, and turned out in 
that situation to combat with the 
rude and boisterous elements.” This 
physical image of a shuddering and 
mortal exposure is not a whit too 
strong. A life in which sensibility is 
taken as the sole rule of conduct will 
be a life of painful error. Reverie 
will usurp the place of action, and 
pleasurable emotion that of duty. 
Rousseau confesses, in the pride of 


his humility, that he is exceptional, 
and wholly unfitted for a society 
which is based on obligation. He 
has his uneasy consciousness that the 
good-will of emotion is apt to come 
short of the deed ; but a self-deceiver, 
and fully convinced that his heart is 
good, he lays the blame not on himself 
but on civilisation. In short, it was 
impossible for him to enter into 
reasonable relations with any single 
human being. 

In England, Hannah More,—a blue- 
stocking of sentiment, according to 
De Quincey—is the first writer I find 
who employs sentimental in its dis- 
paraging connotation. Publishing, at 
the age of twenty-two, an essay on 
THe Dancer or SENTIMENTAL OR 
Romantic Connections, she complains 
of the wanton perversion of that 
good and plain term, sentiment. 
Sentiment is now but the varnish of 
virtue to conceal the deformity of 
vice ; and now the worst of men and 
women are sentimental, that is to say, 
they plume themselves on their ability 
to speak and write sentimentally. 
Upon which she proceeds to deal with 
that betrayal of rustic and confiding 
maidens by town rakes which supplies, 
as we may remember, the almost 
inevitable theme of novels in the 
eighteenth century. Your all too 
credulous damsel, according to Han- 
nah More, has her head originally 
turned by the reading of pernicious 
romances, and confirms her insanity by 
sentimental correspondence, sweetest 
if clandestine, with a sentimental 
friend who encourages her to dwell 
upon the tyranny of sordid parents, 
and the supreme importance of 
romantic and disinterested love. She 
is now in a fit condition to become 
the victim of a designing man who, 
perceiving much vanity and some 
sensibility in the object of his pursuit, 
addresses his compliments to the per- 
fections of her mind rather than to 
9 
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those of her senti- 
ment by rhapsody, and outvies her 
in contempt of illiberal prejudices. 
And our motherly Minerva of twenty- 
two, by way of conclusion, is inclined 
to think that the fatal error is due to 
a confusion of sentiment and principle ; 
sentiment is of the head, 
principle has its righteous seat in the 


person, answers 


whereas 


heart. The proposition would be 
somewhat startling, did we not 
remember that she is reprobating 


what the French call amours de téte ; 
and of course she is wholly free to 
indite a rhyming epistle in praise of 
sensibility, and tell over, on such fit 
occasion, the bead-roll of the contem- 


porary great to whom the valued 
quality may be ascribed. These, and 
herself, are for deeds, not words. 


The true votaries of sweet Sensibility, 


she is sure, will not “ waste on fancy 
what should warm the heart,” or 
“ 


weep o'er Werther while their chil- 


dren starve.” She welcomes Mac- 
kenzie, “the tender moralist of 
Tweed,” but will have none of the 


“perverted Sterne,” however touching 
may be his page. 

Censure may at once be passed on 
Sterne in his character as the philan- 
derer, if the censure is made pro- 
portionate to the offence. Such 
genuine sentiment as is to be dis- 
covered in his letters goes forth to 
his daughter. He is interested in 
the material comfort of his wife, but 
endures her absence with easy philo- 
sophy. Once on a day, indeed, he 
yearned to steal from the world 
with her to some little sun-gilt cot- 
tage on the side of a romantic hill, 
there to learn of Nature how to live. 
Once on a day, if she were absent, 
he would hire her lodgings, bedew 
his «slitary meal with tears, and give 
a thousand pensive penetrating looks 
at the chair she had so often graced 
in their quiet and sentimental re- 
pasts; or he would visit the good 
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Miss S——, their conjidente, and 
vent “such affectionate gusts of pas- 
sion that she was constrained to leave 
the and sympathise in the 
dressing-room.” But now, of course, 
the tone of his epistolary correspon- 
dence with her must be that of 
amiable indifference ; for he believes, 
in all good faith, that matrimony is 
incompatible with sentiment. Yet 
he must ever have a Dulcinea, in 
order that he may “harmonise his 
soul.” And pray how may you 
grudge him his method of harmony, 
if, like his Sentimental Traveller, he 
“never does a mean action, except 
in some interval between one senti- 
mental passion and another”? He 
but needs, as he assures us, to make 
himself believe that he is in love, 
and then he may proceed in the 
French way, sentimentally; though 
indeed the French “have no precise 
idea annexed to the word,” and are 
arrant bunglers, since they “make 
love by sentiments.” It is amusing 
enough that he can report to his 
Dulcinea-Eliza that he has passed a 
sentimental and tearful afternoon 
with Mrs. James, talking of nothing 
but her “sweet virtues and endearing 
conduct,” or with old Lord Bathurst, 
who “heard me talk of thee with 
uncommon satisfaction, —for there 
was only a third person, and of 
sensibility, with us.” But when he 
holds out to two at least of his 
Dulcineas the possibility that he may 
some day be a _ widower, or asks 
his daughter to sympathise with him 
in his grief that “the incomparable 
woman,” her mother’s rival, lies ill, 
it is not so much ridicule as contempt 
which he deserves. 

It is commonly understood that 
sentimentality is incompatible with 
the sense of And yet 
Sterne ranks with the great humour- 
ists; he has added Uncle Toby to 
the scanty number of those typical 
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creations which serve to excite end- 
less reflection and comment upon the 
mysteries and incongruities of human 
nature. It is true that Uncle Toby 
is an incarnation of sentiment. But 
he is presented humorously; and I 
know not whether it is more truly 
surprising that Sterne, being what 
he was, could approve himself, in 
this instance, the dramatic humourist, 
or that he could offer sentiment with 
so little admixture of doubtful ele- 
ments. 

Now the sensibility of the eigh- 
teenth century was, in its best form, 
humanitarian. Uncle Toby is the 
most humane of men, and not only 
benevolent but beneficent, when 
occasion offers. His sentiment is 
infused with faith, hope, and charity ; 
he has the guileless and simple heart; 
his wisdom is that of love. But 
humour depends as it were on a 
conspiracy between writer and 
reader. In the case of Uncle 
Toby, we and Sterne perceive that 
he is an object for tender mirth, 
lovable and absurd, and_ lovable 
almost because of his absurdity. He 
delights in war, and is wholly 
humane; the man of sentiment, he 
may not understand his brother, or 
be understood by this brother, who 
yet does not fail in affection. And 
it is part of the humour that we 
should make a return upon ourselves, 
and consider that our instincts are 
for peace, but also for war; and that 
irony may play for ever upon our 
sympathetic and social intercourse. 
But Sterne is no Cervantes, and we 
may not be sure that his design 
goes further than to make us share 
his admiration of Uncle Toby, and 
laugh with him at his discovery that 
Uncle Toby lacks that common-sense 
which we and Sterne are proud to 
possess. Sterne did well also to 
seclude his hero of humane sensibility 
so thoroughly from the world, for 


sensibility would fare but poorly in 
the press of men. A different hero 
were required, and a pathos other 
than Sterne could command. A 
Colonel example, 
proves to be a pathetic figure whose 
suffering is unmerited, or merited 
because he has not somewhat of the 
wisdom of the serpent added to his 
child-like simplicity. 

Be this as it may, Sterne presently 
designed, in ‘THe SENTIMENTAL 
TRAVELLER, to foster in the world 
at large that sensibility, that spirit 
of humanity, with which Uncle Toby 
was so admirably endowed. He 
would teach us to “love each other 
better than we do,” and this by 
narrating alittle journey of his own, 
“a quiet journey of the heart in pur- 
suit of Nature.” But in giving free 
exercise, in this journey, to his 
natural affections, he has also set 
loose that personal humourist that 
jester with the satyr’s leer, who re- 
mained fairly abashed and silent in 
the presence of Uncle Toby. He is 
journeying forth in quest of those 
adventures which he is sure will 
never fail to the man who interests 
his heart in the passing scene; but 
he mars his pathetic incidents by 
pushing into the foreground to dis- 
play his tear-bedewed handkerchief 
and his superfine feelings. For he is 
both a master and a master-offender 
in the art of pathos. Yet if we set 
aside his tricks of false pathos and 
lewd innuendo, we can follow the 
Sentimental Traveller with delight, 
so natural is he in his affectations, 
if not in his affections; and so en- 
gaging when he confesses, with a 
smile, his lapses from sentiment, or 
applauds with light malice the 
victories which his tender sensibility 
carries off against oppressing wisdom. 
And, besides, he offers us a series of 
vignettes so lively and vivid, that we 
are tempted to define sentimentality 
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as the art of extracting the pictur- 
esque from a given situation. Our 
Traveller is light of heart, facile in 
sympathy, amused and ready to 
amuse ; an optimist who is expressly 
concerned to show that, if we but 
yield ourselves to the gentler passions 
and affections, we learn the better to 
appreciate not only one another, but, 
as he adds, the world. 

And here Sterne parts company with 
his disciples; with Heine the Senti- 
mental Trayeller of the RetsesiLper, 
and with Jean Paul Richter, the main 
body of whose work is as it were 
a sentimental journey through life. 
For these two humourists and 
pessimists; humourists whose senti- 
ment is a rebellion against the des- 
potism of fact. It matters not that 
Matthew Arnold, in giving this defini- 
tion of sentimentality (a definition 
much the same as that which Heine 
furnished), was seeking to character- 
ise the Celtic temperament. One 
may readily grant that the Celt is 
marked by sensibility or sentimentality 
(Matthew Arnold uses the terms as 
convertible), and yet not refuse the 
quality to the men of other stocks. 
There are families of spirits, families 
which are represented at various 
epochs and in different nations. 
Rousseau the Swiss, Heine the Jew, 
Richter the Teuton, Byron and 
Shelley, Petrarch and Tasso,—these 
speak, each in his own way, for that 
family of sentimentalists who are not 
to be satisfied with life as it is. Men 
of action are swift in condemnation 
of these sentimentalists as unfit for 
life; but the hasty judgment is the 
uncharitable, and the uninformed. 
Richter, for example, is a rebel of 
sentiment ; but then he wields the 
lash against his own kin. In his 
Titan he shapes forth a varied group 
of men of excessive feeling, that he 
may express his mistrust of them ; 
and in his Fiece.saure he divides 


are 
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himself into two brethren, of whom 
the one is dreamy and unpractical, 
and the other decisive and energetic. 
Protesting against the form and 
fashion of this world, he is guilty, if 
you will, of taking refuge in an 
idyllic world of his own creation ; but 
the inhabitants of this idyllic world 
are presented to us by a humourist, 
presented as creatures to excite our 
tenderness and mirth in that they 
are human, which is to say possessed 
of qualities that conflict together. It 
is this very conflict which furnishes 
moralists and theologians with argu- 
ments for the necessity of another 
life; man is unfit for this world, in 
the sense that the full harmony of his 
being, the complete satisfaction of his 
moral needs, is not to be realised 
under the present order. Indeed, 
from the pages of Richter you might 
bring together a whole breviary of 
aspiration. 

Mackenzie’s Man or FEELING, also, 
is a Sentimental Traveller. Like 
Sterne, Mackenzie would foster phil- 
anthropic sensibility by “recitals 
of little adventures in which the 
dispositions of a man, sensible to 
judge, and still more warm to feel, 
had room to unfold themselves.” But 
he is no humourist, either personal or 
creative ; no Democritus and Hera- 
clitus, the laughing philosopher and 
the weeping, in one. Sentiment, to 
him, is a sad and serious matter ; it 
is as a weeping philosopher that he 
records “a few incidents in a life 
undistinguished, except by some 
features of the heart.” The friends 
of young Harley fear that he is too 
careless of his interests, and would 
have him go up to London to press 
a suit with that spirit and assurance 
which becomes a man who would 
make a figure in the world. But 
Mackenzie cannot allow him to press 
this suit, for he sharply divides man- 
kind into two classes; you are of the 
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wolves, or of the sheep upon whom 
they raven; a Man of the World or 
a Man of Feeling. Harley, journey- 
ing forth, has his candour traded 
upon, and finds ample occasion for 
the exercise of sympathy and bene- 
ficence towards the victims of an 
unfeeling world. Returning, with a 
heart “warm as ever in the cause 
of virtue,” he falls sick of a fever 
caught in charitable ministrations. 
He has loved in silence an heiress of 
like sensibility with himself; and it 
is on his deathbed that he hears that 
his love is shared. 

Mackenzie, to convey his pathos, 
employs a language of the heart that 
is all too soft and melting; but he is 
not without sense of the dangers of 
an excessive sensibility. He will 
deplore that “degree of sentiment 
which, in the bosom of a man des- 
tined to the drudgery of the world, 
is a source of endless disgust,” and 
will approve his Rawlinson when he 
disclaims the title of a romantic lover. 
Like Hannah More, he is alarmed at 
the influence of “those poetical de- 
scriptions of the beauty of virtue and 
honour,” which the circulating libraries 
afford. But he is all for “romantic 
enthusiasm” at the thought that it 
is held up to ridicule by the men of 
the world. “ The world is in general 
selfish, interested, and unthinking, 
and throws the imputation of romance 
or melancholy on every temper more 
susceptible than its own.” It is not 
the romantic turn, he considers, which 
needs discouragement in an age of 
frivolity and false honour. His An- 
nesley, in THE Man or THE WoRLD, 
“looks on happiness as confined to 
the sphere of the sequestered life ” ; 
and, in the education of his children, 
he has taken it for his task to pre- 
serve humanity of disposition with- 
out allowing it to degenerate into 
fatal weakness. But, then, Annesley 
and all his household must fall a prey 


to Sir Thomas Sindall, the Man of 
the World. The world! Mackenzie 
will perish with the sheep rather than 
join the ravening herd. You have 
much, if not all, of Mackenzie in the 
paragraph with which he concludes 
his first, and more famous book: “I 
sometimes visit Harley’s grave ; I sit 
in the hollow of the tree. It is 
worth a thousand homilies; every 
noble feeling rises within me! Every 
beat of my heart awakens a virtue! 
But it will make you hate the world 
—No: there is such an air of gentle- 
ness around, that I can hate nothing ; 
but, as to the world—I pity the men 
of it.” 

Three years after the publication 
of Tue Man or FEELING came that 
of Tne Sorrows or THE YOUNG 
WertHer. Much in the same way 
as French moralists deplore the tears 
which Paut er VIRGINIE cause to 
be shed, Hannah More, as we have 
seen, would not have us waste sym- 
pathy upon the imaginary woes of 
Charlotte’s lover. Now the design 
of Goethe, in his own words, was 
to represent a young man, endowed 
with deep and pure sensibility and 
true penetration, who loses himself 
in enthusiastic dreams, and is under- 
mined by speculation, till at last, 
distraught by a hopeless passion, he 
commits suicide. Werther, indeed, is 
the full and sincere disciple of Rous- 
seau. He has taken the heart for 
his guide in life. Protesting, but 
not rebelling, against an exclusive 
and aristocratic society which will 
not treat him as an equal, or will 
value him for his talents and not 
for his moral worth, he consorts with 
the good and simple who lead the 
pastoral life. Designing to embellish 
his days with innocent and spiritual 
pleasures, he is involved in a moral 
conflict, and refuses either to act 
or to renounce action. Goethe him- 
self, relieved by artistic confession, 
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after his wont, speedily plied pro- 
fessing Wertherians with ridicule. 
In Perer Brey, he travestied the 
Alsatian Lenscheuring who founded a 
Secret Order of Sensibility. In THe 
TriumpH or Sensipiiity, he allowed 
his Prince Oronaro to dote upon a 
puppet stuffed with romances (in- 
cluding Wertuer and La NouveLLE 
Hétoise) and to worship Nature, 
without the risk of taking cold, amid 
portable scenery which he owes to the 
stage-carpenter. Later, to Werther 
he opposed his active and practical 
Hermann; and he deferred his fruit- 
ful friendship with Schiller, the 
disciple of Rousseau, because he 
mistrusted the tendencies of Schiller’s 
works, because the stormy and stress- 
ful Robber-Moor was a Werther in 
full revolt. 

It is interesting to note that 
Schiller found in Goethe a chief 
representative of the naive poets who 
are able to reproduce the real with 
charm and to inspire content, whereas 
he describes himself as a sentimental 
poet, a shaper of ideals which tend 
to make men unsatisfied with the 
present order. Something has been 
already said in the matter. It is 
enough to point out that Schiller, by 


drawing this distinction, does not 
imply disparagement of himself. And 


disparagement would be unjust ; for 
content and discontent may, severally, 
be noble or ignoble, and men are as 
good as they are because they desire 
to be better. But Goethe, losing his 
friend, found occasion for new mis- 
trust of sensibility. He could praise 
the author of I Promesst Spost 
because he possessed sentiment with- 
out sentimentality; but the young 
poets of Germany, he declared, lay 
sick,—were all sentimental, subjec- 
tive, romantic. Against the Heine 
who was to bury the Romantic school 
of German poets with laughter and 
tears, against the Heine who defined 
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sentimentality as the revolt of the 
heart against materialism, he brought 
the charge of heartlessness. A terrible 
charge, surely, to bring against a 
sentimentalist! Goethe, explaining 
himself, declared that Heine lacked 
that spirit of charity of which the 
apostle writes. The charge is true 
from one point of view, and yet fails 
in completeness from another. For 
if Byron, in his Don Juan, could 
pass from the tender to the sarcastic, 
and check the flow of his feeling to 
make a mock of the writer and his 
readers, Heine affords the unhappy 
spectacle of a double nature, of a 
nature that is in permanent conflict 
with itself. He is at once the fervent 
devotee and the railing renegade of 
love and poetry; a Don Quixote of 
the Ideal who gives himself answer 
by the mouth of a harlequin Momus, 
or a cynical and all-denying Mephis- 
topheles. He dreamed, and life 
seemed to him the flat contradiction 
of his dream. Life was unlovely, the 
very mock of his dearest fancies. 
He would return mock for mock. 
Nay, life itself was but a dream ; 
but then the sentimental dream within 
the dream,—how should it escape his 
practised mockery ? 

But we are far away here from the 
English sentiment, or sentimentality, 
of the eighteenth century, which was 
domestic and humanitarian rather 
than lyrical or revolutionary. Twenty 
years after the appearance of THE 
Man oF FEELING, a young girl added 
a notable contribution to the endless 
debate as to the just mean of sensi- 
bility regarded as a virtue. A little 
later, in Emma, she was to furnish a 
sentence which might serve as a criti- 
cal epigraph to Mackenzie’s work : 
“Tf we feel for the wretched enough 
to do all we can for them, the rest 
is empty sympathy, only distressing 
to ourselves.” In SENSE AND SENsI- 
BILITY itself, she exhibits common- 
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sense and self-control in contrast with 
romantic refinement and excessive 
sensibility. A close student of 
Richardson, but, unlike her master, 
gifted with the power of humorous 
observation, she is concerned to show 
that young maidens entering upon 
life should learn, for their own com- 
fort, to see things as they are. 
Youthful enthusiasm and ignorance 
of the world may be charming ; but 
there are decided inconveniences 
attached to them. It is well if the 
romantic views of life are exchanged 
for the prosaic with the least possible 
delay. Marianne Dashwood 


Was born to discover the falsehood 
of her own (romantic) opinions, and to 
counteract, by her conduct, her most 
favourite maxims. She was born to 
overcome an affection formed so late in 
life as at seventeen, and with no senti- 
ment superior to strong esteem and lively 
friendship, voluntarily to give her hand 
to another !—and that other a man who 
had suffered no less than herself under 
the event of a former attachment,— 
whom, two years before, she had con- 
sidered too old to be married—and who 
still sought the constitutional safeguard 
of a flannel waistcoast ! 


Happy Marianne! although she had 
been forsaken by her Willoughby, 
whose aversion to second attachments 
and taste in the matters of poetry 
and the picturesque were identical 
with her own; and although she had 
failed to die of despair, as she fondly 
expected, or even to drag out the 
remainder of her days in solitude. 
Happy Marianne! for her husband 
could have told her how frequently 
it happens that, “ when the romantic 
refinements of a young mind are 
obliged to give way, they are suc- 
ceeded by such opinions as are but 
too common and dangerous.” Now 
her sister Elinor marries the object 
of her first attachment. But Elinor 
is sensible ; which is to say that she 
guides her sensibility by common 


sense, and does not consider it fit or 
possible for one’s happiness to depend 
entirely upon any particular person. 
Whereupon we remember that Jane 
Austen, thus writing at the age of 
twenty-two, was prophesying of her- 
self. She was to have, it would seem, 
her brief and sad romance; but she 
remained sweetly reasonable and 
cheerfully unselfish to the end. 
Jane Austen's mistrust of sensi- 
bility and abhorrence of affected 
sentiment were such, that she has 
wholly escaped the charge of senti- 
mentality which is so readily brought 
against the makers of literature. 
Thus we are apt to pronounce Dickens 
sentimental, and straightway relieve 
ourselves from consideration whether, 
or in how far, he errs against his own 
requirements that, in a work of art, 
there should be a pervading sugges- 
tion, and not a laboured exhibition, 
of sentiment. On the other hand, if 
Thackeray shows himself the typical 
Englishman by the restraint which 
he puts upon his deep and genuine 
sensibility ; if, like the typical Eng- 
lishman, he wishes to see things as 
they are, and discovers that generous 
feeling is not altogether common, we 
mistrust him, and fear that he is a 
cynic. While again, if he lends 
himself to moralising, we choose to 
remember that the English tendency 
to moralise is due to sentiment. How 
then may we be pleased? It is true 
that sensibility, the openness to im- 
pression and capacity of emotion, is 
a primary condition of genius. Dra- 
matists and novelists are constrained, 
by the law of their art, to set forth 
the conflicts of heart and head, to 
raise questions of sentiment. And 
it would seem that literary talent in 
general, if it is to win popular recog- 
nition, must appeal rather to the heart 
than to the head. But our present 
makers of literature may well be 
afraid to make such an appeal ; for 
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we respond to the appeal, but pre- 
sently begin to mistrust both appeal 
and response, and seek to relieve un- 
easiness by prompt usage of the word 
sentimental, which at once condemns 
and begs the question, since it lacks 
all discrimination. 

Perhaps our English embarrassment 
in dealing with cases and questions 
of sentiment and sentimentality is 
due to certain peculiarities of our 
racial temperament. By character 
we understand the clear head and the 
warm heart, the “blood and judg- 
ment well commingled” which Shake- 
speare praised in his Horatio, that 
ideal Englishman. We require 
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strength of intelligence joined to 
strength of feeling, and find strength 
best exercised in self-control. Re- 
served, and intolerant of all weakness, 
it follows that we shun all exhibition 
of sentiment on our own part, or on 
that of others. We judge that senti- 
ment, if strong, is reticent ; and that 
sentiment displayed is sentimentality, 
a manifest proof of weakness. And 
thus it would seem that we mistrust 
sentiment because we value it so 
highly ; because we regard it as a 
treasure to be hoarded in jealous 
secrecy. 


GARNETT SMITH. 
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THE STORY OF THE SECOND-LIEUTENANT. 


“So I’m a moral coward, am I, 
Dicky?” asked Sergeant Harding, 
with a calm and contemplative air. 
“Now there are moral cowards and 
physical cowards, but I defy you 
to give me a universally accepted 
definition of either. Some of you 
people think any kind of physical 
rags and bones is enough to make 
a morally brave man. Rubbish ! 
Moral bravery is not the same thing, 
though some of you seem to think 
it is, as physical cowardice. If you 
want moral pluck, you must have 
physical pluck to start with. Bya 
plucky man, I don’t mean a callous 
man who is not afraid. Very often 
your plucky man is very much 
afraid; but he goes through with 
things, and doesn’t show his fear. 
And, if you come to that, what is 
cowardice, and what is bravery? 
And is there any man of whom you 
can say, without a doubt in your 
heart, ‘That’s a brave man,’ or 
‘That’s a coward’? Every man has 
a good deal both of bravery and 
cowardice in him; and the same 
man is sometimes brave and some- 
times cowardly. 

“Till tell you a story to prove 
this. You know that the Duke’s 
were through the Afghan campaign. 
We had, at that time, in I. Com- 
pany, a Second-Lieutenant whose 
name I will not tell, for reasons, as 
you will see. As the campaign was, 
for us, one long round of piquet-duty, 
we were sick of the name of sentry 
before we got back to India. Now, 
one day, soon after the start, and 
before many of us had ever been 
under fire at all, the Colonel and 





the Captain were riding all round 
our piquets; Lieutenant Tresidder 
was in temporary command of our 
Company, and I was sentry on the 
arms. All of a sudden, we heard 
one of the double sentries fire, and 
saw his companion waving his rifle 
over his head. 

“*Take down the relief at the 
double,’ said Lieutenant Tresidder 
to the Second-Lieutenant, ‘and see 
what’s the matter.’ 

“Fall in the relief,’ said the 
Second-Lieutenant. ‘By the right, 
double,—march.’ 

“They went down to the front at 
the double. We saw a crowd of 
Afghans rush into view, firing 
matchlocks as they came, with a 
moollah in front of them carrying a 
green flag in one hand and a tulwar 
in the other. The whole mob, out- 
numbering our relief by a hundred 
to one, came on with a rush. As 
the two bodies of men met with a 
crash, the crack of Martinis, the 
clang of matchlock, and the clash 
of steel, we saw the handful of 
scarlet waver, break, and run. 
While the relief was approaching us 
with the Afghans at its heels, and 
while the Colonel and the Captain 
came galloping up, I saw that the 
first man in the retreat was the 
Second-Lieutenant. The Captain, 
forgetting the respect due to his 
superior officer, was cursing fit to 
damn himself for ever; but the 
Colonel said sharply: ‘Ride to H. 
Company and tell them to turn on 
the Maxim. Never mind if they do 
blow away the relief as well; it will 
be a good riddance.’ 
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“So the Captain rode, and H. Com- 
pany laid their Maxim on till they 
sweated over it; but they were de- 
liberate enough to get an elevation 
over our own men’s heads, though 
they were swearing all the time that 
they would blow our relief to 
smithereens, just to restore the 
honour of the regiment. The Maxim 
tore little lanes through the dense 
crowd, and we saw the Afghans 
going down as if an invisible sickle 
were at work among them. It was 
not nice to use the best of science 
and weapons against men whose guns 
were no better than those which 
Noah used in the Ark, and to shoot 
down brave men with a barrel-organ ; 
but it had to be done, and H. Com- 
pany did it. A fair fight is one 
thing, but a machine-gun always 
makes me think of a slaughter-house. 
At last the enemy turned and ran, 
leaving many well on the way to 
Paradise, and our men dashed home, 
panting and broken-winded, half with 
and half without their rifles, and the 
Second-Lieutenant first, swordless and 
shaking with fear. 

“The Captain began to speak, but 
the Colonel checked the words by 
holding up his hand. ‘Fall in your 
Company, Mr. Tresidder,’ said he, 
‘one hundred yards to the front.’ 
Mr. Tresidder fell them in, and the 
only men left were the Colonel, the 
Captain, the Second-Lieutenant, and 
myself, being sentry on the arms. 

“The Colonel turned to the Second- 


Lieutenant with a face as hard as 
that of the Duke at Hyde Park 
Corner. When he spoke, his voice 
had no more play in it than the 
length or shortness of his words. 
It was for all the world like the 
sounder the flag-waggers use, all 


alike except that dots are short and 
dashes long. 

“* Of course,’ he said ‘you know 
what this means. After a thing of 
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this kind before all the men, it will 
be impossible for you to remain in 
the Regiment. Furthermore, it will 
be impossible for you to remain in 
I feel forced to make a 
but I will put it off 
till to-morrow. Now, mark you this. 
We assault the heights to-morrow 
morning. I. Company shall lead ; 
perhaps they have had a baptism of 
fire to-day that will teach them to 
hold up their heads to-morrow when 
the bullets are singing. If they don’t 
go forward, the next Company shall 


the Service. 
report of this : 


fire on them. As for you, sir,’ he 
continued, specially addressing the 
Second - Lieutenant, ‘I shall pray 


to God that I may not have to put 
in that report. I sha’n’t, you know, 
if you're killed. Lieutenant Tre- 
sidder,’ here he raised his voice, ‘send 
a man down for me to order up K. 
Company, which will take I. Company’s 
place. When relieved, you will take 
your Company back to the base.’ 

“The Second-Lieutenant stood there 
hysterically all the while, not know- 
ing whether to laugh or cry; and 
his face looked like a rotten tomato. 

“There were three men killed in the 
trouble, and, when we brought them 
in, they were disembowelled and cut 
up like cold pork. When they were 
brought in, after we got back to the 
base, old Colour-Sergeant Nale, who 
had stopped with Lieutenant Tre- 
sidder,—for a Colour-Sergeant on 
piquet always stops with the Officer 
commanding a Company,—took all 
the men who had run away, the rest 
of the Company, and all the Sikhs 
and Gurkhas he could find, and he 
showed the living our dead. Then 
he borrowed a Bible from A. Com- 
pany (the only religious and respect- 
able Company in the Battalion), and 
he swore runaways, heathen, and all 
on it, to give no quarter till each 
could count a hundred dead of his 
own killing. 




















“The next morning we had the 
rouse precious early, for there was a 
long day’s work before us; and the 
greater part of the day we were fight- 
ing to get up the heights where the 
Afghans were. Four batteries were 
firing shrapnel for seven hours, and 
used over nine hundred rounds, so 
you can tell it was warm work. 
Sometimes we got part of the way 
up the hill, and sometimes we were 
driven back. But what can I tell 
you of how a fight goes? You can 
read all about battles in books and 
newspapers; but I, who have been 
there, can’t bring it home to you. 
There were blood and yells, there 
were waiting and funking, there 
were hand to hand fighting and mad 
thirst of killing. Twice the red coats 
went up the heights, red coats and 
Sikhs and Gurkhas, and twice they 
were hurled back. The storm of 
bullets, the crashing down of boulders, 
swept them away. Each time they 
tried, one man in ten never came 
back. I can’t tell you about it, 
though I can feel and see it now. 
When I think of it, I can see the 
red before my eyes, I can hear the 
ping and splashes of the Enfield in 
my ears. If I let myself go, and 
told you what is inside me, I should 
be running amok, and killing a few 
of you with this quart-pot before you 
could say knife. 

“The General galloped to our 
Colonel and spoke to him. The 
Colonel spoke out boldly with a tone 
of joy in his voice: ‘The Duke’s will 
take the heights; I. Company to the 
front.’ 

“JT. Company swung to the front 
with a cheer. The General put him- 
self by the side of the Colonel and 
charged up the hill at the head of the 

tegiment. If the bullets stormed 
before, now they were a raging hurri- 
cane ; if the boulders crashed down 
before, now the mountains seemed to 
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be heaping themselves on us. The 
General was shot through one thigh, 
and the Colonel’s arm was broken. 
Twenty men of the Company were 
down, and, half way up, the rest 
wavered. 

“*Steady, I. Company,’ said the 
Captain. ‘ By your right!” 

“Still they wavered. The Cap- 
tain and Lieutenant Tresidder were 
down, and a great stone hit the 
Colonel on the head. ‘Come on, 
men, he said; ‘the skull may be 
cracked, but the brains are all right.’ 

“On went I. Company followed by 
the rest of the Battalion; but they 
wavered again and almost _ broke. 
Then the Second-Lieutenant looked 
at the Colonel and saw a threat in 
his eye; he looked at the second 
Company just behind, and saw the 
same threat in the eyes of every 
front-rank man. Then he went to 
the front, crying out: ‘Remember 
yesterday, I. Company !’ 

“Then I. Company charged up what 
of the hill was left unsurmounted. 
Right to the front was the Second- 
Lieutenant. The first man into the 
fort on the top of the plateau was the 
Second-Lieutenant. He leaped in, 
sword in hand, and cut down three 
Afghans before the Company swarmed 
in to literally chuck the enemy out of 
house and home and down the cliff. 
There was a good revenge for the 
piquet business. 

“During the Crimean War the 
Queen greatly wished to show her ap- 
preciation of the many gallant deeds 
that were brought to her notice. She 
founded, on January 19th, 1856, a 
decoration, the intrinsic value of 
which is threepence. The Royal 
Warrant says it shall be given for 
‘conspicuous bravery or devotion to 
the country in presence of the enemy,’ 
and ‘shall consist of a Maltese cross 
of bronze, with the Royal crest in 
centre and escrol below For Valour. 
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You know what it’s called, and you 
know there’s not a coward in the 
Army who wouldn’t suffer a thousand 
deaths to get one of those threepenny 
crosses. So you may guess what the 
Second-Lieutenant felt when the 
General, with the bullet in his thigh, 
came up to him and said: ‘I 
heartily congratulate you, sir; I con 
gratulate your Colonel on 
such a Subaltern, and I congratulate 
your Company on having such an 
Officer. The way in which you led 
your men, and the confidence they 
place in you, show you to be a man 
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absolutely devoid of fear, and show 
that your men know it too. I’m 
proud of you ; your regiment is proud 
of you. Isn’t it, Colonel?’ 

“*Very, sir,’ said the Colonel grimly. 

“* By Jove,’ went on the General, 
‘the whole Army will be proud of 
you. I shall make a point of men- 
tioning your name in despatches, and 
I shall recommend you for the greatest 
honour a British soldier can obtain, 
the Victoria Cross.’ 

“Now was the Second-Lieutenant a 
brave man or a coward?” 

G. Srantey ELLs. 
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FROM THE UPPER SHELF. 


“ NoTWITHSTANDING this, I tell thee, 
Brother Sancho, that there is no re- 
membrance which time does not obli- 
terate, nor pain which death doth not 
terminate,” quoth the incomparable 
madman, whose lofty aberrations re- 
main as instructive to-day as if they 
alone, among all things mutable, were 
destined to live for ever. Nor can it 
be gainsaid that this right of final 
quietus, which time keeps in store for 
the just and the unjust, for things 
great and small, is a blessing in dis- 
guise. It falls upon us, inexorable as 
beneficent, like the grave -digger’s 
spadeful of churchyard-mould ; or like 
a fall of snow overnight, which silently 
and indefatigably fills in gaping 
cavities, rounds off jagged edges, levels 
down and smooths over, until, by day- 
break next morning, the very refuse- 
heap is made to take a place in the 
wide-spread harmony. 

Not last or least among our many 
ills to receive from Heaven their meed 
of the universal panacea, are those 
cruel stabs and wounds inflammatory 
which we so recklessly inflict, and so 
ruefully receive, in the course of 
literary warfare, civil or foreign. Turn 
back a few pages in almost any famous 
battle of the inkpots and note how 
completely the envenomed pen-thrust, 
which cut to the quick at the time, 
has lost its sting. Who would dream 
nowadays, for instance, of taking um- 
brage at Voltaire’s strictures on our 
gifted, but grossier poet, M. Shake- 
speare, Monsieur Williams as he is 
sometimes called? Or who so lost 
to all sense of the ridiculous as to fly 
into a passion before the polished 
mirror held up to English nature by 





that lesser luminary, M. Gayot de 
Pictaval, Avocat-au-Parlement de 
Paris in the reign of His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty Louis, fifteenth of his 
name? A suspicion even intrudes 
that this last-named valuable impres- 
sion may have become partially effaced, 
or has gone astray, by accident or 
indifference, or through the rush and 
confusion of later productions; and 
no time is to be lost if one would 
rescue it from the final limbo of 
dust and oblivion. Without further 
apology then (excepting to the learned 
author himself for our plentiful lack 
of ceremony) we hasten to offer the 
following brief revival. 

The cult of the White Rose is 
perennial among us, and if called upon 
solemnly to take oath on that sacred 
emblem the most reluctant witness 
would be forced to admit to a more 
or less intimate acquaintance with the 
circumstances attending YE PURE 
Krine’s | Martyrpom, or, CHARLES 
SruarT, HIS Most RIGHTEOUS TAKING- 
orr. In the early pamphleteering _ 
days of the last century, a plea of 
ignorance on this disputatious matter 
would have been even more difficult 
to set up, judging by the ink-tracks 
left behind, not only here, in Eng- 
land, but across the Channel, where 
another portentous event of the kind 
had already cast its shadow before. 
The headless king stalks through in- 
numerable yellow leaflets, to warn, to 
testify, to avenge; and among the 
rest, M. Gayot de Pictaval (who like- 
wise flies to print) feels called upon 
to resuscitate the uneasy spectre, from 
a strictly loyal and legal point of 
view, be it said in his case, despite 
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the learned gentleman’s mildly Vol- 
tairian proclivities when in a lighter 
vein. 

“Infamous justice! martyred 
death !”—we slip in at his eloquent 
peroration. Hands and eyes raised 
to Heaven, M. |’Avocat is heard cry- 
ing aloud in holy horror, very much 
as a respectable householder of our 
own day and country might exclaim 
over the condition of unhappy France : 
“Was ever history so replete with 
unnatural bloodshed, with internecine 
crime and revolution as this of Eng- 
land? How many changes does one 
see on this throne, where neither long 
tenure, nor illustrious gifts, can fix 
the hearts of an unstable people! A 
new pretender to the crown appears, 
a new standard is unfurled, and the 
things of yesterday vanish like its 
growth of mushrooms.” Love of 
change, in short, is the keynote of the 
insular character. Rivers of blood, 
treasures untold, are spent in the 
pursuit of any will-o’-the-wisp novelty 
that happens to turn up. A spirit of 
hardy insubordination, moreover, pre- 
vails, and scant is the deference 
yielded by inferiors to those set in 
authority above them. What avails it, 
for example, that an edict should be 
passed prohibiting the use of offensive 
language, scandalum magnatum, among 
the lower orders, when, at the same 
time, Milord’s sacred person is no more 
respected in a street quarrel than any 
vulgar brawler, and that without the 
shadow of redress? Or to what pur- 
pose the privilege which exempts a 
peer from seizure for debt, since every 
crafty shop-keeper in town takes early 
precaution to deny him credit? On 
the other hand, the condition of the 


English merchant calls forth our 
advocate’s high encomiums. This 
worshipful personage, we are told, 


elevated above small profits and petty 
avarice, attains such enviable con- 
sideration, such pomp and circum- 
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stance of living, as few even of the 
nobility can rival. His table, in 
particular, displays a sumptuous pro- 
fusion on plate of gold and silver that 
might serve a king. And under the 
merchant-prince the British artisan of 
those haleyon days (the honoured sire 
of a degenerate race) receives a tribute 
of admiration on the score of integrity, 
industry, and skill. Even clod-hopper 
Hodges shows up in bright contrast 
beside his unlucky, brow-beaten brother 
of the soil, poor Jacques Bonhomme, 
across the Channel. 

Alas, that a reverse should have 
existed, then as now, to so flattering 
a picture! For certain it is that so 
far back as history runs this English 
nature hath been compounded of 
startling incongruities, and its sound 
common-sense often figures in such 
close juxtaposition with absurd caprice 
that it would be hard to tell where 
the one begins and the other ends. 
Thus we find much true religious 
faith cheek by jowl with outspoken 
atheism, charity hand in glove with 


inhuman cruelty, immense activity 
with listless indolence. Foreigners 


in general are heartily despised, yet 
none the less servilely imitated, and 
in many instances exalted high above 
their actual worth ; a quaint last- 
century touch this, by the way, which 
has not altogether gone out with 
periwigs and patches. 

Several distinct races contribute 
their various idiosyncrasies to the 
composition of the mis-called Anglo- 
Saxon people. The Dane bequeathed 
his love of the chase ; the Saxon an 
appetite for strong drinks ; chicanery 
and false-swearing came in, naturally 
enough, with Norman William and 
the pack of needy adventurers at his 
heels; while more than four cen- 
turies of Roman domination could 
hardly fail to leave as its birthright 
that indomitable scorn of death and 
delight in bloodshed which are still 
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leading traits among all classes. The 
latter instinct especially predomin- 
ates; and when denied its natural 
outlet through foreign wars, or san- 
guinary civil strife, solaces itself with 
savage sports, such as bull and bear 
baiting, and the gladiatorial arena, 
where carefully trained athletes are 
seen exhibiting their prowess before 
excited mobs, winning applause ac- 
cording to the brutal courage and 
butchery of the performance. 

In like manner their drama revels 
in bloody spectacle, unpalliated by 
the first approach to artistic treat- 
ment. An interval of thirty or forty 
years is frequently supposed to elapse 
in a single night’s performance, a 
fabulous history, preposterous and 
confused beyond description. The 
heroine invariably loses her wits, such 
as she has ; the hero puts an end to 
his miserable existence in the pre- 
sence of his audience; add to this 
a long-winded recital of battles, the 
apparition of a spectre or two, the 
tolling of bells and funeral pageantry, 
and voila une tragédie Anglaise. In 
comedy, it must be admitted that 
these barbarians display a somewhat 
better invention, and are capable, 
now and again, of producing repre- 
sentations which shine out with sur- 
prising lustre, like jewels cast on the 
muck-heap. For the most part, how- 
ever, their scurrilous wit and ribald 
sentiments are far more likely to 
shock than edify the ear polite, and 
the playwrights themselves seem re- 
luctant to admit a single delicate 
personation amid such scenes of 
coarse-mannered pleasantry as_ their 
ingenuity can alone devise. 

It is true that a certain school of 
good and forcible writers has taken 
root, the worth of which M. Gayot 
de Pictaval is far from denying. 
Following the lead of M. de Voltaire 
he counts them remarkably strong in 
works of science, philosophy, and 
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theology ; but in the more refined 
walks of belles-lettres, in style, gra- 
cieuse simplicité, elegance, our critic 
descries a fatal deficiency. ‘“ The 
imagination of these Islanders,” he 
observes, “resembles their own fuel 
of pit-coal, giving forth more heat 
and smoke than light.” 

Ecclesiastics of the Anglican Church 
appear to best advantage in the 
pulpit, where their sober and moderate 
oratory sets an example worthy the 
imitation of those who pretend (note 
again the trail of Voltaire) to greater 
sanctity and higher authority. Other- 
wise the established clergy can hardly 
be said to distinguish itself, either by 
outward or inner conduct of life 
from the rest of the respectable 
gentry-class who marry wives, ride 
to hounds, drink hard, and frequent 
the coffee-houses. For the accommoda- 
tion of this last-named form of recrea- 
tion an extraordinary demand has 
created a supply in proportion, suited 
to the requirements of all kinds and 
conditions of men. Half the male 
population, in fact, pass their lives 
in such congenial haunts, where they 
may be seen at all hours of the day 
and night, drinking, gaming, brawl- 
ing, or, among the better sort, in- 
dulging without stint an inordinate 
appetite for political lampoons and 
savage personal attacks which the 
flying news-sheets of the moment 
purvey under a lax censorship. 

The misanthropic Englishman, it 
is declared, spares neither friend, 
rank, nor age in his criticisms. He 
prides himself especially on his caustic 
sincerity, and shuns, from conscien- 
tious scruples, those harmless compli- 
ments, and little amiable civilities, 
which pass muster among the well-bred 
of other lands as the small change of 
common politeness. Morbidly sensi- 
tive to ridicule on his own account, 
and quick at detecting material for 
it in his neighbour, such is his in 
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born eccentricity of disposition that 
a sudden freak may lay him open at 
any moment to the liveliest derision. 
Not a day passes that some extra- 
vagant catastrophe not take 
place. Base and unlettered fanatics 
lead away crowds of disciples; men 
and women of good station join the 
Quakers, or clothing and 
for conscience’ sake ; 


does 


discard 
house shelter 
great sums of money are staked on 
the speed of a horse, the colour of 
a woman’s petticoat, the number of 
pips in a half-squeezed lemon ; in 
short, “to bet like a mad English- 
man” has grown to be a byword the 
world over. 

Among other whimsicalities, hazard 
is sometimes made to play the part 
of a kind of Epreuve -de- Dieu. 
Quixotic noblemen are seen riding 
their own castle ramparts on restive 
steeds with the avowed intention of 
allowing younger brothers an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the family inheri- 
tance. Gentlemen, heated by debauch 
(which flies to frightful excess), swear 
by all things held sacred that they 
will run their swords through the 
first living creature they encounter 
in the streets, be it king, coster- 
monger, or Or a demoiselle of 
good birth and fortune takes upon 
herself a solemn oath that she will 
join in holy wedlock with the first 
disengaged man meets on her 
morning-walk ; and does so, in fact, 
without loss of time: all of which 
leads one to that the first 
comer in those stirring days must 
have occupied a somewhat exposed 
position, analogous to that of the 
proverbial and would 
have shown the better part of valour 
by keeping well under cover at un- 
timely hours. 

Amid extraordinary ebulli- 
tions of temperament the pendulum 
swings to and fro, from spendthrift 
wealth to abject poverty, from the 
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bog-trotter’s cabin to a ducal palace. 
Ministers change places; __ political 
power shifts from hand to hand ; 
the popular favourite of the morning 
makes a “queer grimace,” like mon 
Cing-Mars, for the 
entertainment of a fickle 
multitude in whose eyes the best of 
plays would soon grow stale through 
repetition. 

M. Gayot de 
calmly in his analysis of the in- 
fluence of female beauty, and the 
grande passion upon this remarkable 
people. As a_ general thing he 


cher-ami__ de 
evening 


Pictaval proceeds 


observes that Comus, god of the 
table, takes precedence over his 
mischief-making younger _ brother. 


Exceptions, however, prove the rule, 
and at intervals (the changing of the 
moon perchance, or some like in- 
explicable motive) both men and 
women are subject to mad caprice in 
love as in other pursuits, and ex- 
travagant cases of suicide, or raving 
insanity, have been known to super- 
vene from causes most inadequate. 
All the same, a good deal of philo- 
sophic calm prevails. That excellent 
common-sense, of which mention has 
been made, again comes to the relief, 
and preserves our English Fair from 
the foolish indulgence and excessive 
idolatry which, in less well regulated 
communities, are apt to inflate light- 
minded feminine vanity. This 
moderation appears the more notable 


from the fact that Albion’s gentle 
daughters are by no means found 


wanting in attractive qualities. Quite 
the contrary, indeed, if we are to 
believe our weighty authority, who 
in a moment of enthusiasm describes 
them as adorably fair, toutes blondes 
et blanches like newly descended 
angels ; though possibly (he qualifies) 


a trifle insipid, after the manner 
suspected of Beings Celestial. 
Our author goes on to insinuate 


that little Cupidon died long ago of 














over-feeding in these fog-stranded 
islands. He declares outright that 
among hosts of beautiful faces few 
can bear the palm from his own 
country-women for spiritual grace 
and witchery. But here the man, 
and the Frenchman, has evidently 
got the better of the critic, and we 
do not, for our part, begrudge him 
his little flaunt of that pretty rag, 
ycleped of old my lady’s favour, 
which, in humdrum times, is almost 
all that remains to boast of the once 
high-vaunted panoply of chivalry. 
Under vows, then, to the lively 
dames of France, it is not surprising 
that the learned gentleman should 
discover a singular lack of charm in 
our pink-and-white English beauties — 
wax images, he makes free to call 
them—and unlike Prince Charlie 
(whose Catholic tastes are celebrated) 
will admit no partiality for “a pretty 
girl as sweet as sugar-candy.” “ Tall 
and slender of form,” he observes 
critically, “these Island belles lack in 
breadth of hip and shoulders, yet 
bear themselves with much grace, 
and a certain natural dignity. They 
are prone to neglect their teeth (low 
be it spoken) and cover their faces 
with a multiplicity of patches, dis- 
playing in this and similar modes of 
embellishment a flagrant disregard of 
the fitness of things. One discovers 
among them much modesty of de- 
meanour, and a soft timidity which 
causes the eye to fall and the cheek 
to mantle blushes at the slightest 
emotion. Withal, habits of absolute 
idleness, and dispositions mild, naive, 
reserved at first, but soon gathering 
confidence, and easily carried away 
by tender sensibility.” 

Behold, oh gentle reader, the por- 
trait by a French hand of your great- 
grandmamas, the same who smile so 
bewitchingly out of Sir Joshua’s can- 
vases, or, led by the inimitable Grandi- 
son, swim from courtesy to courtesy 
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through the stately minuet, when not 
being spirited away by an aristocratic 
villain in a rattling postchaise and 
four. Study them now under another 
light, drawn straight from nature. 
Dear angels every one, they pass in 
review, fair, fresh and foolish, un- 
spoiled as yet by their judicious coun- 
trymen, who, we are led to infer, 
enjoy quite at ease the entire and 
spontaneous devotion of such sweet 
simplicity. Does not a derisive chorus 
come wafted down to us from the bevy 
of saucy old-time beauties, the Bettys, 
and Belindas, and Relicta-Lovelys, 
and all the rest of them, in their high- 
flying hats and caps, their be-ruched 
satin pelisses, and black lace mittens 
setting off the snowy whiteness of 
their long Gainsborough hands? “ Fie, 
fie upon it!” How lightly they laugh 
to scorn our musty-fusty counsellor, 
his profound observations, and mole- 
blind prejudices ! 

More at home in matters pertaining 
to the learned profession, M. l’Avocat 
bestows a large share of his attention 
on the procedure of English law, 
wherein of course he finds material 
for some curious reflection. But among 
various outworn illustrations, for the 
most part of anything but a savoury 
character, one is given, which, absurd 
as it sounds, is not altogether without 
parallel in modern courts of justice. 
“So literally,” our Frenchman de- 
clares, “does the letter of the law 
receive its interpretation in England, 
that a man found guilty of marrying 
three or more wives, all living, may 
yet escape the penalty inflicted for 
bigamy by pleading that very statute 
which expressly prohibits two wives 
alone.” 

Of course, at parting, Monsieur 
must likewise take his fling at the 
much calumniated climate of these 
British Isles, following a precedent set 
long ago by the first jaundiced foreigner 
who mustered courage to cross the 
HH 2 
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narrow seas and caught a bad fit of 
indigestion in consequence. He re- 
peats, or perhaps was the actual 
fabricator of that preposterous history 
which recounts how a Portuguese 
ambassador, writing home, begged 
that his hommages respectueux should 
be presented to Monseigneur le Soleil, 
as he had, by unavoidable circum- 
stances, been prevented from address- 
ing them in person since his arrival at 
the Court of St. James. “In fine,” 
M. Gayot de Pictaval concludes, “ the 
sun does not make himself unduly 
familiar in England, and was never 
known to outstay his welcome.” 
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Taking the hint from so illustrious 
an example, we also, ere it wax late, 
cannot do better than to discreetly 
retire, and with our critic again seek 
oblivion amid the dust and silence 
of the upper shelf. A century of 
fogs gathers thick about which even 
his searching genius serves but fit- 
fully to illumine, revealing, through 
the murky light, here a coffee-house 
in full blast, there a bigamist escap- 
ing round the corner with his three 
wives ; anon milady, young and fair, 
and no more awkward than the 
occasion warrants, proposing herself in 
marriage to the casual chimney-sweep. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE JOHN HOLDER. 


He shuffled along the pavement in 
front of the shop-windows evidently 
quite satisfied with himself and his 
filthy coat, his hands in the ragged 
pockets of a pair of breeches em- 
broidered with holes, and two dirty 
heels protruding from hopeless shreds 
of cowhide. Indeed he must have 
found it a veritable puzzle to put 
on these garments, so utterly tattered 
were they; perhaps they had been 
assumed in brighter days and never 
subsequently removed. A venerable 
felt hat found a precarious resting 
place upon his matted hair and com- 
pleted the outfit. About half a dozen 
yards ahead of me he shuffled, now 
and then pausing to adjust one of the 
refractory boots, and he was whist- 
ling ; I did not recognise the tune, 
but it sounded lively enough. As 
the average tramp is not usually a 
sprightly individual, I became anxious 
to catch a glimpse of this fellow’s 
countenance, and I pressed on with 
the intention of coming up to him. 

The thoroughfare was Winnipeg 
Main Street ; the time, early evening 
in May. I had just finished my meal 
and walked out to take my tobacco 
and a constitutional. 

As I reached the nondescript I 
turned to get a good look at his pro- 
file, while at the same time a cloud of 
smoke issued from my lips. I saw 
a face which could never have been 
handsome, while hard living had de- 
prived it of what good appearance it 
might originally have possessed. Yet 
it was an intelligent face, though the 
eyes were heavy and the dirt thick ; 
a scrubby beard spoilt the appearance 
of what must once have been an 


elegant moustache ; the eyebrows, I 
noticed, were unusually thick, and the 
nose large. I had stopped and might 
have gazed longer, for the fellow 
interested me; but I was decidedly 
taken aback to hear myself suddenly 
addressed after the following manner : 
“T presume you are fortifying your 
memory against the possible danger of 
not recognising me on the occasion 
of our next meeting. Also, I must 
infer by your breach of manners in 
deliberately puffing smoke into my 
face, that your delight at seeing me 
has rendered you temporarily oblivious 
of ordinary etiquette.” This was said 
in a refined voice. Before I could 
stir or make reply, another tongue 
apparently, with an insufferable draw] 
and unpleasant accent, remarked with 
hearty familiarity : “ Well, boss, and 
how goes it? Pretty good with you, 
eh?” 

I felt as though a whip-lash had 
cut me across the back of the neck. 
“Who the deuce are you?” was all I 
could answer. 

“John Holder, gentleman or black- 
guard, whichever way you like to take 
him. Ihave not a card unfortunately ; 
had I such an article, these garments 
supply no space for its reception. The 
voice in which I first addressed you 
was the outcome of Eton and Christ 
Church ; that in which I subsequently 
greeted you was a result of my sojourn 
in this land, the voice, in fact, of the 
Manitoban Tough, to use the inelegant 
expression of the native.” 

“T prefer the former,” said I. 

“You have my sympathy. ‘The 
former life was preferable in every 
way. But to descend to a baser con- 
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sideration ; the tobacco-smoke, which 
you are still discourteously blowing 
into my face, is fragrant. It has 
awakened a hunger in my palate 
which might be appeased by the 
trifling gift of a pipeful of that 
excellent brand.” 

He drew a short clay pipe from 
somewhere, while I gravely handed 
him my pouch. He received it into 
a toil-marked hand and continued. 
“Scrape your pipe before borrowing 
your comrade’s pouch. It is an ex- 
cellent motto, and the consideration 
at once suggested is, get all you can 
out of a man, then drop him. I have 
been dropped in hard places by men 
who have got little out of me. Here 
is your pouch; it is lighter, but 
not materially so.” He adjusted an 
anomalous boot upon his right foot, 
and turned to me again. “If you 
will provide me with a match, my 
felicity will touch a point it has not 
reached for a fortnight, dating back 
from yesterday. A gentleman, by no 
means my social equal, laid his cigar- 
case down in the smoking-room of a cer- 
tain hotel and, being called away sud- 
denly, forgot it. I extracted the cigars, 
which were few in number, but ex- 
cellent in quality. Then I made a 
hurried though dignified exit.” 

* Hardly the correct thing to do, 
was it?” 

“ At the present moment it would 
be an actual sin; at that hour it 
amounted to a natural action bordering 
closely upon virtue.” Seeing my eye- 
brows rise, he continued : “ The expla- 
nation is simple. I have told you that 
I possess two characters, each engaged 
on different lines in working out the 
life of one miserable wretch. I have 
two sets of morals, two voices, two 
vocabularies, two individualities. Un- 
fortunately I do not own two costumes, 
but at this time of the year that is a 
matter of secondary importance. At 
the moment of annexing the cigars I 
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was a Manitoban Tough ; therefore I 
was but living up to my character. 
Now that I am addressing you, I 
happen to be an English Gentleman. 
Had I not been, I should have failed 
to return you that pouch. The dis- 
tinction is obvious.” 

I realised by this time that I had 
really encountered an original charac- 
ter, also a countryman. ‘“‘ Where are 
you going to?” I asked. 

Regarding me loftily, he answered 
with an air of quiet dignity : “I am at 
a loss to understand whether satire is 
intended ; if so, your mode of applying 
the question lacks scholarship. An 
ordinary individual could see with 
half an eye that I am going to the 
Devil, that I am in fact hurrying 
there.” 

“T did not intend that. I simply 
wished to know where you are walking 
to,—which part of the city.” I added 
the final clause, seeing the need of 
literal accuracy with this absolute 
individual. 

“ Anywhere and nowhere admirably 
answers your question. I am setting 
forth from nowhere with the prospect 
of ending at the same place ; in other 
words I am looking for a spot where 
I may sleep to-night.” 

“ How have you spent the day?” 

‘*Smashing stones, for which labour 
the City awarded me fifty cents; a 
despicable amount.” 

“Then I you have had 
supper?” I said, feeling myself on 
dangerous ground, 

“T have fared this evening sumptu- 
ously,” he rejoined in a critical tone. 
“Had you been at the back of the 
market rather less than an hour ago, 
you might have seen a dog sneaking 
along with a large piece of cooked 
meat between his jaws. Had you 
waited a little longer, you would have 
seen a man come up and wrestle with 
that dog for the meat, which was as 
much his as the animal’s, for the latter 
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had probably stolen it and the former 
of course took the benefit of the doubt. 
The dog bit the man, but the latter 
secured the meat. The marks upon 
this hand will convince you that I was 
the man in question.” He held out 
his left hand, which was still bleeding, 
and went on. “I am sorry for the 
dog, but it was merely a case of the 
survival of the fittest. We do not go 
completely to the wall, until we are 
crushed there and held there by 
force.” 

“You have come down pretty low,” 
I muttered involuntarily. 

“You are correct,” he said with a 
condescending smile. “The down- 
ward descent is rapid, and the nearer 
the end the swifter the pace.” 

“But you had your fifty cents,” I 
ventured. 

“It was immediately squandered in 
a useless and unsatisfactory fashion. 
There was a woman crying upon the 
street, declaring that she was heart- 
broken and starving. She appealed to 
me, why I cannot guess, for I do not 
exactly resemble a millionaire in dis- 
guise. Of course I had to give her 
my money, for though I might be 
starving, I was not heart-broken. The 
balance of ills rested with her. It was 
annoying, as I had not the least wish 
to assist her, but it was necessary from 
a social point of view. It was but my 
evil fate that she should have fallen 
upon me, and not on someone better 
qualified to sustain the expense.” 

He made these remarks in a tone of 
complete indifference, and I began to 
wonder whether I had stumbled upon 
a man of genuine intelligence or one 
wanting in mental capacity. Either 
way I had quite made up my mind 
how to act. I am no philanthropist, 
but I hate to see any man down on his 
luck, and when the character in ques- 
tion is a countryman, naturally the 
desire to render some assistance be- 
comes intensified. So I followed up 





my thoughts with an invitation: 
“Come round to my rooms and have 
a chat.” 

“You will entertain me, I have no 
doubt, regally, until an advanced hour 
to-night. Then I shall have to wander 
forth to seek a resting-place, doubly 
discontented with my ill-fortune.” He 
certainly possessed the most remark- 
able aptitude for discovering extra- 
ordinary answers to every question. 

“JT will give you a shakedown and 
a decent suit of clothes.” 

He fingered the tattered coat almost 
tenderly. ‘“ Doubtless the aspersion is 
deserved,” he said thoughtfully ; “ yet 
these garments are allegorical. They 
cling to me like old associations, and 
as the latter are forgotten, so do the 
former drop into decay. Their early 
history has a musty flavour of anti- 
quity. These clothes were perhaps 
the pride of the tailor’s heart, the joy 
of the customer, whoever he was, for 
I cannot suppose him to be still alive. 
They were cut in the accuracy of 
fashion and fitted with care. Now, 
alas, they are a sorrow to civilisation 
and a grief to the eyes of the passer-by. 
It has been the same with me. Not 
long ago I might have been compared 
to these garments when first made ; 
now they hang partially over all that 
is left of me, fit emblems of my present 
state.” 

Here was a different side to the 
complex character. Just then he 
might have been a Hamlet, soliloquis- 
ing as he fingered the jester’s skull. 
I was about to repeat my invitation, 
when we turned a_ street-corner. 
Immediately a most unmelodious voice 
broke upon my ear. “Hello, pard, 
how goes it?” A tramp came slouch- 
ing towards us. It was my companion 
who had spoken, but the alteration in 
voice and manner was so complete 
that I quite thought it was the new- 
comer who had given the greeting. 

“Bad enough. Nothing to pick up 
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round this 
John?” 

“ Pretty tough, I tell you,” said my 
friend. “Guess I'll soon have to 
deadbeat it South.” 

“ That’s no go; they’re down on us 
chaps there.” 

“Down? Well, darn their hides! 
I'd like to set a few of them on the 
road and see what they’d make of it. 
But can’t stay, pard; here’s a dude 
waiting for me. Solong.” 

“Solong, John.” The tramp 
shuffled off, while my friend, with 
changed voice and manner, turned 
to me. “ Upon consideration I will 
accept your proposal, although a bed 
and a decently furnished room are 
well-nigh forgotten luxuries. Have 
we far to go?” 

Evidently he imagined he was the 
person conferring the favour. I 
scarcely knew whether to be amazed 
at his indifference or annoyed at his 
offhand treatment of me. “Only 
another hundred yards or so,” I said. 
‘“*T have my rooms in the King block.” 

“Not a desirable part of the city 
to reside in, I should say, nor 
sufficiently central for general con- 
venience. Still, there are many worse 
places, as I happen to know. May I 
trouble you for a match, as my pipe 
has gone out ?” 

Arriving at my rooms, I conducted 
Holder to my bedroom, gave him an 
outfit, and left him. I should have 
required a fresh introduction to the 
individual who stepped into the sit- 
ting-room later, had I again chanced 
suddenly upon him. Having taken 
the liberty to use my razor, he had 
mown off his scrubby beard, had 
curled his moustache, and washed his 
face. Indeed he looked, as he himself 
expressed it, more like the English 
Gentleman than the Manitoban Tough. 
He stretched himself indolently in my 
particular easy chair, which I had 
incautiously vacated, and gazed round 


place. How’s yourself, 
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the room, remarking familiarly at 
length: “ Nice diggings these of yours, 
though nothing to what mine were 
at the House. You live here without 
a wife to bother you, I suppose ?” 

I replied that I was still single, 
and asked him what he thought of 
matrimony. 

“ A complete failure,” he said, with 
the air of a man whose opinion is 
worth seeking. “Either the man 
has to keep the woman, which is 
annoying, or the woman has to keep 
the man, which is degrading. If 
they are both of means, the one 
possessing the longest bank-account 
sits on the fence and crows day and 
night.” 

He made a few more philosophical 
remarks bearing upon the same sub- 
ject, when I broke in with the ques- 


tion, “How long have you been 
here ?” 
He glanced at me almost con- 


temptuously, then, reaching out a 
hand towards my tobacco-jar, said : 
“The subject is one of such exceed- 
ing paucity of interest tnat I should 
not have dared to broach it without 
your invitation.” Having filled and 
lighted one of my pipes with cool 
deliberation, he continued. ‘I was 
educated at Eton, where I was con- 
sidered the cleverest boy of my time. 
Never could I have been called 
popular, as I took no part in athletics, 
though by certain masters I 
pointed at as a model of what a boy 
should be. During my career there 
I was never punished for any breach 
of discipline. Then I went up to 
Oxford, with the determination of 
adding to the lustre of laurels already 
gained. Continuing on the same 
lines, I read doggedly, took no share 
in sports, made few friendships, and 
ended by securing an excellent first 
in classical honours. There my 
triumph ended, for immediately I 
had taken my degree I fell to pieces.” 
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“ How did you manage that?” 

“T went up to London with money 
in my pocket and more within reach. 
There I ruined myself a dozen times 
over. I had never known what life 
was, with my nose stuck between 
the pages of a classical author and 
my fingers inditing endless notes. I 
plunged wildly into the vortex, 
whirled round with the other puppets, 
drank deeply of every pleasure, and 
the dose was too strong for me. It 
killed me in every way; socially and 
intellectually I was a corpse. I 
shipped over here with what was 
left of my cash, and since then have 
been smoothly slipping down an in- 
clined plane.” 

“ And nobody has ever offered to 
do you a good turn?” 

He glanced at me sideways with 
a vindictive gleam in his eyes. 
* You’re a man of the world ; how is 
it you haven’t learnt the first lesson 
the world impresses upon you? When 
you see a man tumbling down hill, 
you must put out your hand, not to 
hold him back, but to shove him along 
faster, so that he may be sooner lost 
sight of and forgotten.” 

I saw that I had penetrated to his 
real nature, and that he had involun- 
tarily been making me his confidant. 
It was not often subsequently that 
he subjected his moral constitution 
to the dissecting-knife of my intellect. 
“Have you ever tried to obtain 
employment?” 

“Listen, and I will give you a 
couple of instances, though one is 
merely a repetition of the other. 
Soon after I came out, I heard there 
was a reporter wanted on one of the 
papers. I applied, along with a 
rough individual, one I would not 
have shaken hands with, who looked 
as though he could not have signed 
his own name. ‘The editor asked me 
what my qualifications were and I 
told him — Oxford man, first - class 
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classical honours. ‘ That’s all very 
well,’ he said, ‘but what experience 
have you in journalism?’ ‘ None,’ I 
replied ; ‘but I could pick it up in 
very little time. I can write good 
English.’ ‘ And stick it full of Latin 
and Greek quotations that nobody 
can understand. See here, we don’t 
require good English in our news- 
paper. We want sharp reports and 
grammar may slide to the deuce. 
We want some one who has lots of 
gall, who can get an interview out 
of any man, and be everywhere glean- 
ing up the news. You men come 
out here, with letters dangling after 
your names and your heads crammed 
full of rubbish, expecting to snatch 
up the best positions everywhere. 
But I tell you straight, fellows such 
as you are no good at business.’ 
Then he turned to the disreputable 
being at my side and said, ‘ Well, 
sir, are you after the post?’ ‘ Light- 
ning shorthand, with type-written 
reports if necessary. Five years 
head-interviewer to WeEsTERN JouR- 
NAL and only let four men escape me 
in that time. Here are my papers.’ 
He rattled this out in a single gasp 
and chucked a bundle of papers upon 
the editor’s desk. ‘I guess you'll 
do,’ said the latter, as I slunk away.” 

I smiled, though I could not blame 
the editor. Had I been in his place 
I should have acted in similar fashion. 

“Later, when I had dropped a few 
rungs lower, I applied for a situation 
as clerk in a wholesale house. The 
manager, a red-faced, yellow-whiskered 
buffoon, as usual led off with the 
miserable question as to qualifica- 
tions. I returned the stock answer, 
though with less pride than formerly. 
‘Oxford,’ exclaimed he, pulling at his 
whiskers. ‘ Let’s see now, where did 
I hear tell of that place? Down 
in the States somewhere, ain’t it?’ 
‘No; England, of course,’ I replied, 
half bursting with indignation. He 
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brightened up at once and said, ‘ Ah, 
yes, now I remember. That’s where 
they’ve got a big school or something, 
eh?’ I couldn’t trust myself to 
reply, but walked off without another 
word.” 

“ But surely you have friends in 


England?” I said after another 
interval. 

“Yes,” he replied, falling back 
into his old mood; “I have several 
rich relatives, but I have thrown 
them over.” He paused with re- 


markable* suddenness, as a_ startled 
expression of genuine trouble broke 
out over his countenance ; half rising 
from his chair he sank back again 
and fell to fingering his pipe irreso- 
lutely. At length he looked up with 
a vacant smile and rose with heavy 
movements. the floor he 
shuffled, pausing at the door to 
remark in a nasal voice, “ Guess I’m 
going out to have a fling with the 
boys.” 

Slouching into the bedroom, he 
put on the filthy garments he would 
not allow throw away and 
shuffled out of the house all rags and 
bad language. About midnight he 
rolled back, drunk and helpless. I 
bundled him upon the bed, and next 
morning he rose, quite oblivious of 
his late conduct, the gentleman of 
means, a his- 
tory of the siege of Troy, which he 
said would occupy his present leisure. 
He was a skilful draughtsman, and, 
much to my amusement, produced 
the city of Troy with ridiculous 
imaginary details, the Greek lines, 
the ships under different commanders; 
in a distant corner appeared a small 
tent by itself, with a black flag flying 
at the apex. “That is the tent of 
Achilles,” he explained, in answer to 
my question. “He is sulking, and 
has raised the black flag, as a public 
signal of the fact that he is under 
persecution at the hands of the 
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general. You may remember that 
there was a girl even in that case,— 
it’s strange how they creep in every- 
where. Sulking have been 
intolerable in those days, when there 
were no good cigars, or bad novels, 
to while away the hours.” 

Then he launched off into a dis- 
cussion in which he pointed out that, 
however good the wooden horse might 
have proved in theoreti- 
cally it was utterly unsound ; that, 
had Sinon not been possessed of an 
infinitely higher intelligence than 
Ulysses, the scheme must have failed 
miserably. “As usual, the laurel 
wreath falls upon the wrong head.” 
He declared, also, that the snakes, 
which destroyed and his 
sons, were entirely imaginary. “It 
is merely a poetical way of stating 
that the priest, together with the 
sons who followed in their father's 
footsteps, fell victims to the national 
beverage, and died of delirium 
This is the only reasonable 
supposition, and one not incompatible 
with the morals of that day.” 

So he went on, until past mid- 
night, talking some nonsense, with 
a good deal of common-sense, casting 
in classical quotations everywhere, so 
that I found it difficult to follow his 
meaning to the end of a sentence. 
All the time he treated me as though 
he were a learned professor, and I 
the student. While he talked I was 
supposed to bite my tongue and 
absorb wisdom. Still he allowed me 
occasionally to express my entire 
agreement with his views, and I 
never ventured to differ from them. 

I mention this, foolish though it 
appears, for the sake of presenting 
a faithful picture of this strange 
man’s intellect, or rather, to reveal 
one distinct trait of his extremely 
complex nature. He was cursed with 
two definite characters, each of which 
possessed any number of phases, 
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changing with the frequency and 
speed of the kaleidoscope. I fed, 
lodged, and clothed him for a period 
extending a little over three weeks, 
but, during the whole of that time, 
not a single word of gratitude, or 
even appreciation, passed his lips. 
He regarded me as a social and in- 
tellectual inferior; probably he was 
right, but in the light of our respec- 
tive positions he might have spared 
me the indignity of treating me as 
such. He was doing nothing for 
me, while I was doing everything 
for him. Yet I liked him in a way ; 
I had hitherto found the long even- 
ings tedious, and his startling con- 
versation aroused me to reflect on 
subjects which had never before 
touched my imagination. It in- 
terested me also to note the unend- 
ing conflict taking place within him, 
the struggle between the gentleman 
of refinement and the unprincipled 
Western loafer. This presented a 
curious psychological problem, which 
I have never been able to work out 
to my satisfaction. 

On a later occasion I followed him, 
saw him consort with a throng of black- 
guards, the least repulsive of whom 
looked as though he would not stick 
at a murder if he could gain profit 
thereby ; and this gang collected in a 
low saloon in the worst part of the city, 
drinking bad liquor and quarrelling 
loudly, though I greatly wondered 
where the money came from to pay 
for their treat. All I know is, that 
the foulest tongue and most pugna- 
cious spirit in that depraved assembly 
belonged to my associate John Holder. 

During the period of his stay with 
me I never once heard him laugh, nor 
indeed ever saw him smile in a really 
satisfied manner. When a gentleman, 
he was cynical and opinionative ; 
when a blackguard, he was disgusting 
and offensive. He was not like most 
men, ready to relate the tale of a dis- 





tant love-affair, or to harp upon bright 
incidents of the past. Once only did 
he ever display any leaning towards 
sentiment. It was a Sunday evening, 
and we were sitting together beneath 
the lamplight. He had been silent 
for several minutes, which, to say the 
least, was unusual. Suddenly I asked 
him what he was thinking about and 
then he raised his head and replied, 
indirectly as usual, to my question. 

“A complete change may occur in 
an incredibly short space of time ; the 
effects that such change may work are 
still more remarkable. Some men, by 
no special effort of their own, ascend 
hand over hand up the ladder of fame ; 
in a year or so they find themselves 
dropping as swiftly in an opposite 
direction. A man rises from his bed 
in the morning, to find his name on 
every one’s tongue; shortly after he 
may slink to his bed at night, won- 
dering how he can find the courage to 
face the morrow. It is a fool’s dance, 
and every pleasure, every success even, 
wears the ugly mask of death.” 

I feared he was only going to 
philosophise and I did not feel in the 
mood to listen to his metaphysical 
ramblings. However he started off on 
a fresh tack. 

* About a month ago, I was hover- 
ing in my usual voracious condition 
by one of the principal hotels, waiting 
for the indefinite something to turn 
up. Suddenly a buggy came along, 
containing a lady and gentleman. 
The latter sprang to the ground with 
the intention of entering the building. 
Being English, he did not grasp the 
use of the hitching-weight, and as the 
horse was restive he did not like leaving 
his partner. At length the lady drew 
his attention towards the loafer, and 
he called to me to hold the horse 
while he went into the hotel. Glad 
of the job, I obeyed, though when I 
glanced fully at the lady’s face, I 
thanked Providence for having done 
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at least one thing for me,—endowed 
me with nerves of iron. There sat 
a girl whom I had met constantly in 
society, whom I had taken in to 
dinners, sat out with at dances, whom 
I had accompanied to various places 
of amusement, until her name and 
mine became linked together in society 
journals. There I saw the girl, whom 
in the country I had ridden with, 
whom I had rowed upon the river, 
whom I had walked with in the 
garden of an evening. And now, 
there she was and there was I. It 
had only been a few years before, yet 
we had not a word to say to each 
other. She looked as beautiful as 
ever and I still a man, even 
though my face was seamed with dirt 
and my clothes would scarcely hang 
together.” I think he forgot the pre- 
sence of a comparative stranger, as 
he rambled on in lower tones: “I 
believe I loved her once; I think 
she liked me before the blow came. 
I sent her a bouquet of roses late in 
the year with the last coin of ready 
money I possessed. Then secrets 
leaked out ; rivulets trickled together 
from all sides, collecting into one big 
stream which carried me off my feet. 
I died then, and now am passing 
through purgatory.” 

I coughed slightly and Holder 
started at discovering me. “ Oh, 
Talbot, I was telling you a yarn, 
wasn’t I? Well, now, where had I 
got to? Yes, I recognised the girl 
whom I had known in England, and 
when her husband came out I knew 
him well enough too. 
fellow, 


was 


He was a good 
time have I 
assisted him into a hansom after in- 
dulging too freely in my champagne. 
I got hold of a paper that evening 
and they were mentioned as 
passing through the city on their 
wedding-tour.” He fell again into the 
musing fit. “Did she recognise the 
loafer held her horse? He 
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didn’t, as he gave me a quarter; but 
as they drove away I noticed her face 
was pale and her lips were compressed 
tightly. As the buggy moved off, she 
drew her hand from her pocket, half 
turned, and a second later I saw 
something fluttering to the ground. 
I picked it up and found a twenty- 
dollar bill.” 

“So she did recognise you?” 

He started, as though he had again 
forgotten my presence. “I suppose 
so,” he said shortly, and then added, 
“she always had a wonderful memory 
for faces.” 

“And the money set you up for a 
time?” 

“T was dead drunk two days on it,” 
he said brutally. “It was that or the 
river, and I preferred the former. I 
will ask you to excuse me now,” he 
continued with his customary indif- 
ference, “‘as I wish to retire to rest. 
I am unusually tired to-night.” 

He departed, while I reflected on 
what I had heard. After a time I 
fancied I noticed a curious sound, 
which at first I supposed to be the 
wind outside, but soon recognised that 
it proceeded from the bedroom. I crept 
into the passage and listened at the 
door. I was not sure then, I could 
not swear to it now, but I think, I 
really do believe, that this strangely 
constituted individual was sobbing 
and striving to stifle his emotion in 
the pillow. 

Next morning he was as unpleasant 
as ever. I had just bought a meer- 
schaum pipe, which I intended as a 
present to a man who had lately done 
me a service. Naturally I was a good 
deal annoyed to find Holder sitting in 
my easy chair, calmly smoking this 
new pipe with every sign of satisfac- 
tion, and supremely indifferent to the 
fact that he was spoiling the article 
for the purpose intended. 

I could fill a volume with his 
original sayings and a detailed account 
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of his actions, for he was nearly always 
talking when I was there to listen, or 
doing something extraordinary. But 
after three weeks I felt I had seen 
quite enough of him, for his extreme 
selfishness grew monotonous. Work 
was very difficult to find in the city, 
but, after some not very pleasant 
labour, I managed to secure for him a 
clerkship in a small firm and hurried 
off to tell him the good news. It was 
not a very excellent berth certainly, 
but might easily have led to something 
better. Imagine therefore my feelings 
at his reply. “It is quite impossible 
for a gentleman of my position and 
attainments to think of accepting the 
obscure post you have been authorised 
to offer me. Pray let us drop the 
subject ; it is distasteful to me.” And 
so the matter had to drop, though I 
felt strongly inclined to remind him 
of a profane ruffian I had seen dis- 
gracing the streets only the day 
before. 

As I was every day expecting orders 
to start on my northern trip, I in- 
formed him that he might accompany 
me as assistant-clerk. His reply was 
exactly what I might have expected. 
“The cultured intellect naturally 
shrinks from being brought into con- 
tact with the untutored savage; the 
civilised mind also revolts from the 
manifold discomforts of camp-life and 
the enforced solitude of the northern 
regions.” His tone also said plainly 
enough: “The idea of being placed 
under you, to have to look to you for 
orders, is insufferable.” 

What was I to do with him? How 
was I to get rid of the hulking cuckoo 
I had foolishly placed in my own nest ? 
Inexplicable as it may appear, I could 
not summon up courage to give him 
his marching-orders. Somehow I could 
not go up to this condescending gentle- 
man who hung about my rooms day 
and night, looking complacently down 
upon me from his great height of social 


position and learning, and tell him 
plainly that I could not keep him any 
longer and that he must go. I had 
opened my door to the wolf, and, if I 
did not take care, it might end by the 
wolf becoming master and closing the 
door against the rightful owner. It 
was necessary, however, that I should 
get rid of him before starting north, 
for I was far from well off and my 
parasite (I dare say he called me his) 
was a continual source of expense. As 
I was glad to have a companion, I 
would have grudged nothing within 
my power, if he had only given me a 
single word of thanks, or if he had 
only treated me as a gentleman. I[ 
had never mingled in London society ; 
I was not a University man, and 
my classical knowledge was limited. 
Therefore I was a nobody, a mere 
atom amid a like crowd of nonentities. 
I was allowed to feed, lodge, clothe, 
and provide him with necessaries, even 
with luxuries, and he would take all 
that I could offer; but the indebted- 
ness still lay on my side, not on his. 
On my way home one evening I 
passed the lighted window of a pawn- 
broker’s shop, where I had frequently 
picked up a bargain in the shape of 
books or furniture. It struck me, as 
I hurried by, that I had caught a 
glimpse of something exposed in the 
window that was familiar to me. 
Turning back I, much to my surprise, 
saw three volumes which I felt certain 
were mine, and entering the shop, I 
found my surmises correct. The books 
had been presented to me years before 
by a friend since dead, and I would 
not have parted with them for any 
ordinary consideration. It was in no 
pleasant frame of mind, therefore, that 
I entered my rooms, for it was surely 
intolerable that a man, whom I had 
practically rescued from starvation, 
should rob me behind my back and 
deliberately make away with my pro- 
perty as though it were his own 
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Holder was lying in my easy chair, 
and glanced at me as though I had no 
right to intrude upon his privacy. As 
my blood was up, I went straight to 
the point, accused him of pawning my 
books, and demanded an explanation. 
He looked at me with a half insolent, 
half pitying smile, and, as I concluded, 
yawned ostentatiously. “I have 
always prided myself on the excellence 
of my memory,” he said, “ but on this 
occasion it seems to have failed me. 
For the last few days I have been 
carrying this in my pocket, intending 
to give it you on a first opportunity ; 
but whenever you appeared the matter 
chanced to slip away from my mind.” 
He drew from his pocket an envelope 
addressed to me, handed it across with 
a stately bend of his head, and then 
began to break open a box of cigars 
I had brought in with me. 

I tore open the envelope and found 
inside—a pawn-ticket ! 

He extracted a cigar, clipped off the 
end, and continued: “I presume you 
understand the All you 
have to do is to present the ticket, 
pay the amount advanced, together 
with a trifling sum of interest, and 
reclaim the goods. It is perfectly 
simple.” 

“ But what right had you - 
I stammered. 


process. 





His eyebrows went up in aggravat- 
ing fashion. “ My dear sir,” it was 
the first time he had thus addressed 
me, “you must surely understand 
me now. My identity changed at 
a moment when I required a small 
amount of ready cash. There was 
nothing for it but to pawn something, 
and it struck me those books would 
bring in about the amount I required. 
Of course in my present state I 
could never take them, for the act 
would be both ungentlemanly and 
dishonourable.” 

[ gazed blankly at the empty space 
in the bookcase, with the volumes 
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falling helplessly against each other. 
“Ts there anything else,—have you 
stolen any other article?” I asked at 
length. 

“Stolen is not a pleasant word ; 
in fact I resent the use of it. Ab- 
straction to meet a pressing emergency 
more accurately describes the situa- 
tion. No, there is nothing else ; had 
there been, you would have received 
the pawn-tickets collectively. But 
this subject does not interest me; let 
us converse on some other topic.” 

And I was actually so overmastered 
by his consummate impertinence that 
I weakly gave way and never reverted 
to the incident. 

Our separation occurred soon after 
this, though I was not the one to 
make the final move. Indeed, left 
to myself, I doubt whether I should 
ever have found courage to suggest 
the change; for I was beginning to 
realise that Holder as firmly 
astride of my shoulders as ever the 
Old Man of the upon 
Sindbad’s. 

A few days after the incident just 
narrated, I was called away on duty 
in connection with an Indian Reserve 
half a day’s journey across the prairie. 
Not reckoning on being absent more 
than two days, I did not think that 
my companion, who absolutely refused 
to accompany me, would have time 
to indulge in any serious unpleasant- 
However, as is generally the 
case, I was kept longer than I had 
anticipated, and about a week had 
passed when I again reached Winni- 
peg and towards my rooms. 
I opened the door with my latch-key. 
There was no Holder, and there 
were likewise missing a great many 
other and far more important articles. 
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The wretch had made a careful 
sweep: everything, except weighty 


articles of furniture, had been taken, 
books, pictures, ornaments, all my 
most cherished possessions ; boxes had 
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been broken open; the whole place 
was in confusion. But, piled on the 
centre table in neat array, were 
numerous little heaps of pawn-tickets, 
and also half a sheet of note-paper 
bearing the following words: ‘“ Ab- 
straction has again become necessary, 
this time on a larger scale. You 
should find all the tickets here, unless 
the caretaker has interfered with 
them. I should consider myself guilty 
of culpable negligence if I had over- 
looked a single one ; for then I should 
feel that I had committed a dishonest 
action. It is unfortunate that the 
less interesting side of my character 
should have been so much in evidence 
during your absence ; but you must 
attribute this to your bad luck.” 

Well, I had to overdraw my 
account to regain my property, for I 
would not take the remedy the law 
afforded and proceed against the 
pawnbrokers. I was only too pleased 
to be rid of the incubus, though I 
half expected him to return and 
attempt to reinstate himself in his 
old position. 

Once again I was fated to set eyes 
upon this strange character. It was 
early in the autumn of the same year, 
immediately after my return from 
the North. I had been dining at a 
certain hotel and, as I stepped from 
the lift into the entrance-hall, I 
caught sight of a stooping figure, 
apparently searching for something 
which had been dropped. But when 
I glanced at the face, adorned again 
with the scrubby beard, I shrank 
back quickly behind the news-stand, 
for I did not wish the recognition 
to be mutual. Thus screened, I ob- 
served how he was occupied, and a 
thrill of pity visited my weaker 
nature when I saw that he was en- 
gaged in hunting for cigar-ends, 
gathering these remnants of other 
men’s enjoyment from under chairs 
and tables, shoving them into his 


pocket to smoke at leisure by way 
of supper. Yes, I was very sorry 
for him, when I saw the long thin 
hands, shaking with cold, for the night 
was extremely chilly, moving about 
over the tiled floor; but I did not 
dare speak to him or even show 
myself, for I had learnt his character 
and I am not to be bitten twice by 
the same dog. So I slipped out of 
the hotel, leaving the former scholar 
of Eton and Christ Church to his 
pathetic occupation. 

As several weeks passed after this 
without another glimpse of the gen- 
tleman, I concluded that I had really 
heard the last of him and might 
consider the incident closed. But 
Holder remembered me after I had 
well-nigh forgotten him. 

I was finishing my breakfast one 
morning about mid-winter, when a 
friend broke in upon my solitude for 
a morning chat. “Have you heard 
the latest news?” he asked, as he 
entered. 

I replied that my paper hadn’t 
come yet and asked what it was. 

“Nothing more important than a 
suicide in one of the low-class hotels ; 
but it seems to have been a bit curious. 
As the deed was performed in the 
presence of a witness we have the 
details. The fellow who gave the 
description is an ordinary whisky- 
shark, and he declares that the de- 
ceased confided to him last evening 
that he had got a little cash, and pro- 
posed they should take a room in 
some hotel to have a good soak. Of 
course he agreed, so they went to the 
Star, hired a room up-stairs, and began 
to drink. About midnight (this is the 
statement of the survivor, you know,) 
his companion rose and said: ‘ Well, 
the money’s all gone, pard. What 
are you going to do?’ The man 
made some sort of reply and the 
other continued, ‘I’ve got my biz, 
anyway. I settled it for midnight, 
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and midnight it is. So, good-bye 
pard.” He put out his hand and 
naturally the fellow asked what he 
meant. ‘I’ve got an engagement,’ he 
replied, ‘an important one I can’t 
miss; solong.’ They shook hands, 
and the speaker walked across to a 
mirror at the opposite side of the 
room, looked in it for a moment, 
pulled out a revolver, and deliberately 
shot himself through the chest.” 

“* Dead, of course.” 

“No; there was a curious mistake. 
He was-looking in the glass and in- 
tended to shoot himself through the 
heart ; but he drew the revolver with 
his left hand and, being a little 
muddled by drink, I suppose, sent 
the bullet through his right lung.” 

“ But you said he was dead.”’ 

“Well, he can’t live, any way. 
They’ve taken him to the hospital, 
where he can die in peace. I bet you 
he’s a broken-down Englishman.” 

*T reckon he is,” I muttered, for 
I could not help associating him with 
my late companion. 

The next day a medical student 
called at my rooms and left a letter 
addressed in a shaky hand to Edward 
Talbot, Esquire. Hurriedly, I tore it 
open and found, scrawled on a dirty 
scrap of paper, the following scarcely 
legible “Has the descent 
ceased at last ? I am standing on the 
edge of darkness with eyes blinded. 
Before me lies the Infinite; behind 
[the word was utterly illegible]. It is 
a satisfaction to think I am passing 
my last few hours as the English 
Gentleman, and trust that my final 
exit will prove more dignified than 
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my late life. To you I bequeath the 
History of the Siege of Troy. It is 
interesting as being the sole remain- 
ing expression of a remarkable mind. 
Now, dear sir, it is my sorrow to 
have to bid you farewell.” There his 
dignity had forsaken him. Lower 
down a few more words were scrawled, 
which after much labour I made out 
thus: “I am sorry I robbed you, for 
you are the only one who has ever 
been kind to me out here. Yet you 
saw little. You could not know how 
I felt % 

Here the writing broke off and I 
knew the mask had fallen. Only the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ; in 
vain may you search Heaven and 
Earth for a truer saying. I could 
not think of his baseness to me. 
Even now, when I want to recall him, 
I think of the man who gave all his 
little money to the starving woman, 
and who sobbed himself to sleep that 
Sunday night in my bedroom. 

Mechanically I drew on my fur cap 
and coat, and walked out in the 
direction of the hospital. Before long 
I met a doctor, whom I stopped and 
asked how the wounded man was. 

“There was no hope for him from 
the first. He no state to 
struggle against illness, as he must 
have been next door to starvation for 
a long time. He was just skin and 
bones, with hardly a rag to cover 
them.” 

“Then is he dead ?” 

“Certainly. His body has gone to 
the anatomy-class for dissection. He 
died early this morning.” 

Ernest G. HENHAM. 
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